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Reports from our California readers in- 
dieate good rains thus far. One letter 
written January 14 gives the rainfall to 
date as over 15 inches, nearly 6 inches more 
than last year at the same time. 





WE must beg the indulgence of our read- 
ers a little longer till we can catch up in 
our printing department. One thing after 
another has come in upon us, and these, 
together with the yearly index, have kept us 
behind. We are running almost night and 
day, and hope to be caught up by another 
issue or two. 





The 1916 Spelling in Gleanings 


AMONG the new year’s resolutions we put 
into practice for this year is a typographi- 
eal one. As our discriminating readers 
have noticed, we have discarded a few of 
the old and prolix forms of spelling which 
have come down to us from Saxon days 
without any real reason for their being. 

In short we have adopted the list of ten 
words picked out by the National Educa- 
tional Association as worthy of simpler 
spelling. The following are the words: 
thru, thruout, thoro, thoroly, tho, altho, 
prolog, program, catalog, and decalog. The 
old forms for which these are substituted 
are familiar to every one. 

This list has been adopted by some of 
the best magazines in this country. Among 
farm papers, Successful Farming made the 
change just recently. So you see, far from 
being faddists, we are simply falling in 
with progressive journalism. 





The Lament of Job 


Our old friend Holtermann is “all in the 
dumps” over European foul brood. (See 
page 116). Like the Job of olden times, to 
whom he compares himself, he has friends 
who only increase his distress. He wants 
to know if there is any one who has been 
able to stamp out absolutely European foul 
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brood after it had gotten a hold in an api- 
ary. He is not interested in the fellow who 
claims he has cured it but yet never got 
entirely rid of it. How about Dr. Miller? 
Is there not some one (if not the ven- 
erable doctor) who can give our friend a 
crumb of comfort? While there are some 
who have an utter contempt for American 
foul brood, there are others who care no 
more for European foul brood than. they 
do for a case or two of bee paralysis or 
laying workers. 

Verily we believe that our correspondent 
is seeing only the dark clouds and not the 
silver lining that. breaks into a nearly clear 
Care of Comb Honey during Winter 

Months; How to Prevent Granulation 


EMPHASIS cannot be laid too strongly on 
the importance of keeping comb honey at a 
temperature as warm as the living-room. 
It is almost equally important that it be 
maintained uniform. A temperature down 
to 65 that is uniform is not as favorable to 
granulation as a temperature of 75 during 
week days, and then going down to 40 or 
50 during Sunday when everybody is gone 
from the warehouse or store. Comb honey 
that has started to granulate can be checked 
by keeping it at a uniform temperature of 
80 or 85. At the last-named point, how- 
ever, there is some danger of the combs 
sagging and leaking. 

We are satisfied that a majority of stores 
and warehouses where comb honey is kept 
have variable temperatures — sometimes 
down to 50 and even 45. A large number 
of honey-buyers do not realize the impor- 
tance of keeping comb honey uniformly 
warm while in storage, and they will pay 
for it dearly before next spring. 

Where natural gas is cheap the tempera- 
ture can be controlled very nicely. A soft- 
coal fire or a wood fire is too irregular. A 
gas-stove or a stove burning hard coal will 
usually maintain a temperature of some- 
where about 75; but when the weather out- 
side warms up, the fire should be reduced. 
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A temperature of 85, dropping down to 70, 
back and forth, is not as favorable to anti- 
granulation as one of 75 maintained day in 
aud day out every hour of the day. 


A New-old Cure for European Foul 
Brood 

WE would call particular attention to the 
article by Timbeiline Riggs, on page 102, 
on the new cure for European foul brood. 
While at first sight it might seem as if the 
eure were new, yet in view of the fact that 
it involves the fundamental prineiples used 
in the treatment of this disease, the cure is 
really old. 

We have had talks with the New York 
State inspectors, who have had more ex- 
perience with European foul brood than 
perhaps any others. We have heard them, 
time and time again, urge the importance 
of vigorous Italian stock, and keeping all 
colonies strong; and not only strong, but in 
a prosperous condition, and that means, of 
course, feeding if they are not liberally 
supplied with stores. 

Mr. Riggs speaks of contracting the 
space oceupied by nuclei. From conversa- 
tion with inspectors we are of the opinion 
that it is unwise to fuss with anything but 
strong colonies. In this he differs from the 
accepted practice in the cure of the disease. 


cuncerenoenecceneeresnsceeney 


The Net-weight Law Effective within 
24 States as well as in Interstate 
Business 
A NuMBER of the different states have 

passed net-weight laws to conform to the 

federal net-weight regulation. Where there 
is no law operative in any state, it is not 
necessary that comb-honey producers, for 
example, mark the exact net weight or min- 
imum net weight on their sections. But as 

24 states have passed such laws it is im- 

portant for us to know which ones they are. 

We wrote, therefore, to the Department of 

Commerce, of the Bureau of Standards, 

Washington, D. C., and received the fol- 

lowing from the director: 


Dear Sir:—This list is not presumed to be 
complete, as the session laws for the past 
two years have not been examined carefully 
except in the cases of a few states. We are 
anxious to bring this information up to date, 
but the press of other work has prevented 
us from doing so. 

S. W. Snatton, Director. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 18 

List of states having laws which require packages 
containing commodities to be marked with the net 
contents. 

Arizona, 1913.—Foods: A large number of foods 
and classes being enumerated, but there is no gen- 
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eral statement. California, 1913.—‘' Provisions . , 

- apply to foodstuffs and stuffs intended to be 
used or prepared for use as food for human beings,” 
or eaten or drunk by human beings. Connecticut, 
1911.—Food only. Florida, 1911.—Food only, 
Georgia, 1913.—Food only. Indiana, 1913.—a,} 
commodities to be sold by weight or measure, ex- 
cept commodities customarily sold by numerical 
count, or in gross, or in packages so marked as to 
indicate contents. Iowa, 1913.—*“ All dry commod- 
ities weighing ten ounces or more, except drugs, 
section comb honey, and those specified in section 
nine” (relating to berries). Louisiana, 1914—~ 
Food only. Maine, 1913.—Food only. Massachn- 
setts, 1914.—Food only. Michigan, 1913.—Food 
only. Montana, 1913.—‘‘ Any commodity or article 
of merchandise in a package or container.’ Not 
applicable to packages selling for ten cents or less, 
Nebraska, 1913.—Certain food products only, some 
exceptions; statute does not include all food. Ne- 
vada, 1911.—‘“*‘ Any commodity or article of mer- 
chandise.”” New Hampshire, 1913.—Food. North 
Dakota, 1907.—Food and beverages. New York, 
1913.—All commodities except those for which spe- 
cial containers are provided. Pennsylvania, 1913, 
—All commodities. South Dakota, 1911.—Food, 
Tennessee, 1913.—Food. Utah, 1915.—Foods. West 
Virginia, 1915.—All commodities. Wisconsin, 1913, 
—Foods. Wyoming, 1911.—Foods. 

Bureau of Standards, Dec., 1915. 


In view of the fact that one’s honey may 
be shipped outside of the state in which he 
resides, and be sold, we will suppose, where 
there is no net-weight law, such shipper 
would be hable to Uncle Sam. Whether a 
state has a net-weight law or not, it is al- 
ways wise and safe to mark the net weight 
on every section. 


Shall we Clip One or Both Wings of 


our Queens ? 


Mr. D. D. Stover, of the Stover Apiaries 
Co., Mayhew, Miss., seeing our article in 
the A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture, 
wherein we recommend clipping both wings 
from one side of a queen, writes that he 
clips only the large wing on one side, leav- 
ing the smaller one under it intact. He has 
found it, he says, just as effective in pre- 
venting the flight of a queen as to clip both 
wings. Moreover, it does not mar the ap- 
pearance of the little lady, and at the same 
time it makes it easier to pick her up. 

We replied by saying that we were of 
the opinion that the one-wing plan would 
still leave the queen able to fly possibly a 
yard or more from the hive, and thus get 
lost. Mr. Stover came back by saying that, 
if the large wing is clipped close to the 
body, there will be no danger of the queen 
flying at all. 

We finally referred the matter to Dr. 
Miller, who has had a very large experience 
on queen-clipping. His reply is so valuable 
that we are glad to give it to our readers: 


A good many times it has happened that, 
when clipping a queen, I have taken off only 
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the large wing on one side. Such a queen is 


more easily caught, her beauty is practically 
unmarred, and I think she can fly no better 
than a queen with two wings clipped. But 
when I find a queen of that kind she is im- 
mediately caught and the small wing taken 
off. The mere fact that her beauty is prac- 
tically unmarred condemns utterly the one- 
wing plan, at least for my use; for unless I 
can get a good square look at the one- 
winged queen I cannot tell whether she is 
clipped or not; whereas if both wings are 
clipped I can spot her with the least glance 
as she dodges around a corner. For one who 
eares much for the appearance of a queen 
and a little for the time spent in looking 
for her, the one-wing plan may be all right. 


The last argument of Dr. Miller, that 
clipping both wings enables one to tell at 
a glance whether the queen is clipped or 
not, is a clincher. It might take two or 
three good square looks to determine wheth- 
er a queen on the Stover plan has been 
clipped. It very often happens in the 
height of the season, when colonies are 
strong, that one glimpse is about all one 
will get of her majesty, so it is not altogeth- 
er a question of looks but one of saving 
time when time is most valuable., 





How to Keep Bees Fresh and in a Nor- 
mal Condition at Expositions 


In the initial article in this issue, by 
Prof. George A. Coleman, an interesting 
fact is brought out; namely, that an ob- 
servatory hive ean be placed inside of an 
exposition building having an entranceway 
thru an ascending tunnel 7 feet from the 
hive itself to the outside wall of the build- 
ing. When we were visiting Prof. Coleman 
at the University last winter he raised the 
question whether bees could be made to go 
thru a long passageway. We told him we 
knew it had been done; but when he stated 
it was necessary to have a tunnel 7 feet 
long and 10 feet above the ground we had 
some misgivings. 

The fact that the bees used this long 
runway as a means of exit and actually 
swarmed out of it is interesting and valu- 
able, as it will solve the problem of live 
bees on exhibit at expositions and agricul- 
tural fairs. It also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of making arrangements in advance 
to have the exhibition of bees and bee-ap- 
plianees next to the outside wall of the 
building. When the exhibit is centrally lo- 
eated, the observatory hive must have fresh 
bees every four or five days; and even then 
they will be uneasy, crawling up and down 
the glass, seeking a means of exit. This 
nervousness or uneasiness causes an abnor- 
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mal condition, giving the public the idea 
that bees are generally on a constant run 
and excited, when the very reverse is true. 

It is also interesting to note that the bees 
flew over the heads of thousands upon 
thousands of sightseers for months at a 
time, and no one was stung. 





A Winter Case with Inner as well as 
Outer Walls for Holding Four Regu- 


lation Single-walled Hives 


OnE of our subscribers, Mr. 8. K. Best, 
of Youngstown, O., writes that he has seen 
nothing in GLEANINGS relative to a double- 
walled winter case for holding four hives. 
By this he means a case made up of match- 
ed house-siding for the outer wall, and 
cheap lumber for the inner wall, the space 
between the two walls being packed with 
straw or other material. In order to fa- 
cilitate removal of the four hives set down 
in the inner compartment he would have a 
1%-ineh space for clearance which would 
really result in a dead-air space between 
the hives proper and the inner walls of the 
case. The four hives are each to be cover- 
ed with an eight-inch eushion. Of course 
suitable provision has to be made for pro- 
viding entranceways thru the packing and 
to the inner hives. 

The advantage of this arrangement, Mr. 
Best thinks, would be that a given number 
of colonies could be put into winter quar- 
ters and taken out in less time than where 
the packing material had to be shoveled 
out of the cases until the hives could be un- 
covered so that they could be removed. 

There is no use in trying to dodge the 
fact that the quadruple case of the Holter- 
mann type involves a great amount of labor 
in packing and unpacking. The packing 
material must be handled over and over 
again at each operation. 

One thing in favor of the plan proposed 
by Mr. Best is that some labor will be sav- | 
ed, but not much. By the Holtermann plan, 
from 300 to 400 colonies can be packed in 
a day by two men. The labor of unpacking 
and removing the packing would be about 
the same. Perhaps Mr. Best’s plan would 
save half of that time. But suppose it saves 
three-fourths: the relative difference in the 
cost of packing and unpacking per colony 
would not be large. On the other hand, the 
double-walled cases would be considerably 
more expensive because an extra wall would 
have to be provided. Then there would be 
an objection to the dead-air space between 
the hives and the inner walls of the case. 
Cold air would be pretty sure to percolate 
thru the entranceway into the dead-air 
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space. While, of course, it is supposed to 
go into the hive itself, yet if it leaks and 
travels all around the four hives, a consid- 
erable portion of the benefit of the packing 
would be lost. 

The large quadruple cases of the gener- 
ally accepted type. are expensive enough; 
and it is our opinion that it would actually 
cost more in the aggregate to make the 
eases with an inner as well as an outer wall. 
As a matter of fact, there is no advantage 
in the inner wall after the bees are packed, 
because the wall of the hive itself is suffi- 
cient. There is nothing like having the 
packing come in direct contact with the 
hives themselves. There is then no oppor- 
tunity for circulating currents around the 
The Number of Colonies Needed to 

Pollinate Properly a Citrus Orchard 


On page 1000 of our issue for December 
1st we made the statement in reply to Mr. 
Paul J. Davis, Glenn, Cal., that a much 
smaller number of bees are required to 
pollinate a citrus orchard, either in Cali- 
fornia or Florida, than an apple, peach, 
pear, or cherry orchard in the North. We 
have used the estimate of about a colony to 
the acre in our northern orchards, and this 
number in numerous recorded instances ap- 
pears to have been sufficient to secure rec- 
ord-breaking crops of fruit. Considering 
the fact that there are only two or three 
days out of the whole blossoming time when 
the bees can mingle pollen, and sometimes 
not over two or three hours, it is apparent 
that we need many more bees in the North 
than in the South, where the blossoming 
time extends over two or three months, and 
where the weather is always favorable ex- 
cept for occasional rains. We are remind- 
ed that E. G. Baldwin, of Stetson Univer- 
sity, Deland, Fla., who wrote an article on 
Florida beekeeping for one of the Florida 
papers, estimated that five colonies are 
needed to the acre in a citrus grove. See 
GLEANINGS, page 216, March 15th issue. 
He may be right; but if one colony per 
acre of trees in the North will do the work 
it would seem that one-tenth of that num- 
ber would be sufficient in a southern grove. 
We have gone thru a large number of citrus 
groves in Florida and in California, and 
asked the proprietors if they had any bees 
there. 

“None whatever.” 

“ Are there not some in your locality? ” 

“ Not that we know of.” 

And yet the significant fact was they 
were securing good crops of fruit. We 
have generally told these people that there 
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were more bees in their localities than they 
supposed, and have never yct failed to find 
bees on the blossoms in orchards where it 
was claimed there were no bees. These bees 
were probably wild, or in the hands of 
some person unknown to the owners of the 
grove, and yet the number was sufficient to 
do the work because the yields were good, 

As nearly as we can estimate, one or two 
colonies could, in some localities, some sea- 
sons, take care of a hundred acres of citrus 
groves. Of course it would be advisable 
to have many more. 

If we are wrong in our estimate of the 
number of bees required in citrus groves, 
it is important that we be corrected as 
speedily as possible in the interest of more 
and better fruit. The question of how 
many bees are needed in fruit orchards is 
being agitated not a little. We should be 
glad to get expressions from our friends— 
particularly from Prof. Baldwin, who has 
given the matter not a little study. 

Later.—Since writing the foregoing the 
following has come to hand: 


Lack of Pollination in Orange-groves 


Tue following clipping from the Hemet 
News, Hemet, California, was sent in by a 
correspondent. As we believe it states an 
absolute truth we are glad to place t before 
our readers. 

BEES IN ORANGE-GROVES. 

Otto Lowentrout, deputy county clerk and 
long-time orange-grower, says in the River- 
side Press: : 

**T believe that one of the chief causes 
why many of the Riverside orange-groves 
have gone back is because we no longer 
have bees here. It will be remembered,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that when it was found necessary to 
prop the heavily laden orange-trees all thru 
the valley, bees were kept at many points 
thru the city. Then an ordinance against 
beekeeping in the city was passed, and orch- 
ardists who had kept bees as a profitable 
side line sold their apiaries. We have been 
told that the orange-blossoms are self-pollen- 
izing; but until there is actual proof of this 
fact it would seem the part of wisdom to 
keep the bees inside the city. I do not be- 
lieve that all orange blossoms pollenize 
themselves, and I feel sure that an investi- 
gation would show that our decreased orange 
crops are due in no small measure to the 
fact that bees no longer draw their honey 
store from our orange blossoms.’’ 


While we have said before that orange- 
groves do not need as many bees per acre 
as apple-orchards in the North, yet when 
there are no bees present it is very plain 
why the yield per acre drops down as stated 
in this clipping. 
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{ Dr.c.c. Miller |] STRAY STRAWS | Marengo, m. | 





I aM quoted in Bienen-Vater, p. 
180, as saying in GLEANINGS that 
there is no buckwheat in America. 
That was heather (Heide), friend 
Richter, I was talking about. 
Plenty of buckwheat here. 


Grace ALLEN, p. 6, I don’t believe a 
pound of two-to-one syrup equals a pound 
of honey for wintering. About 1.07 pounds 
comes nearer to it; but a little extra must 
be added to pay for evaporating out the 
extra water. Make syrup 21% to 1, and 
there will be no extra water. 





RietscHE foundation-presses are used by 
the thousand in Europe, beekeepers mak- 
ing their own foundation. But it’s expen- 
sive business. Franz Richter once told 
about a beautiful lot, faultlessly made, but 
it took 2 2/3 times as much wax as for the 
same number of sheets of Weed foundation. 


To get a label to stay cn a five-pound 
pail is not easy. A good thing is to have 
the paper long enough to reach around the 
pail and lap over, with the label printed 
twice upon it. [If you get the right kind 
of prepared paste the label will adhere to 
tin. We have no trouble of that kind; but 
it is not an easy thing to make up a paste 
that will do it—Eb.] 


Swiss beekeepers claim a near approach 
to non-swarming bees (black bees), and 
reports seem to warrant the claim. Of 293 
reporting for the past season, 203 have had 
no swarm, 74 few, and 16 many swarms. 
Nor is this different from reports for a 
number of years past.—Schweiz. Bztg., 424. 
I believe non-swarming bees are just as 
possible as non-sitting hens. 


AccorpInG to Leipziger Bienenzeitung, 
p. 173, I tried for years to secure larger 
bees by having them reared in drone-cells. 
No, Pastor Fleischmann, I never tried the 
experiment. But I did get bees from Flor- 
ida so large that their worker-cells were as 
large as ordinary drone-cells. How they 
were secured I don’t know. And I don’t 
know whether they were worth more than 
bees of usual size. 


C. JuNGFLEISCH reports, L’Apiculteur, 
75, that he made a super from the boards 
of an old hive. It was well glued inside, 
and he planed and painted it outside. Blis- 
ters formed under the paint; and on trying 
to flatten them with his fingers he found 
they were filled with water. He reluctantly 
coneluded it was better in summer to have 





supers without paint, and still more impor- 
tant for hives in winter. 


THat diagram, p. 1010. Please don’t fail 
to note that item of “undetermined matter,” 
3.68 per cent, or one in every 27 parts. 
Those things—iron, phosphoric acid, etc., 
are not found in sugar, and so they give to 
honey a value as food that is not found in 
sugar. Indeed, in some cases they make 
honey an invaluable medicine. Some day 
cane sugar will be considered a rather poor 
substitute for honey as an article of food 
for the human family—also for the bee 
family. 


“Two men with a rope can carry bees in 
so that they will hardly know that they 
have been moved,” p. 1015. Two men did 
better than that here, Dec. 4. With never 
a veil or a glove, each one picked up a hive, 
hugged it to his bosom, took it into cellar 
and set it in place, doing the job in just 
half the time they could have done it with 
a rope. But they were eight-frame hives; 
and if Doolittle says I’d be better off with 
larger hives, I’m not going to have any 
argument with him. 


JuNG-K.avs, the brilliant Sammal Korb 
man, quotes in Deutsche Imker, p. 184, a 
paragraph about my enthusiasm and record 
crop and then says that if it is true that 100 
kilograms average per colony of comb hon- 
ey is. possible only in America, and there 
only by taking away all honey at the time 
of harvest, and then systematically feeding 
back—sugar. Guess again, friend Jung- 
Klaus. No man in Europe is more bitterly 
opposed than I am to sugar-feeding—have 
not fed a grain for years. Besides, as it 
was all comb honey you ean see I could take 
it only from the supers, leaving the stores 
in the brood-chamber untouched. He fur- 
ther thinks that all my enthusiasm is for the 
“almighty dollar,” and that a genuine bee- 
enthusiast will suffer ten years of failure 
and still carry in his heart enthusiasm for 
the little bee. True enough; but does it 
follow that suecess would kill such a man’s 
enthusiasm? Even if that be true, I’ve had 
difficulties enough to keep my enthusiasm 
alive. At the end of my first eleven years 
of beekeeping, after having first and last 
bought quite a number of colonies, at one 
time having had 50 colonies, all I had to 
show for my eleven years of effort was two 
colonies! and I’ve had plenty of failures 
since then. Don’t you think, Jung-Klaus, 
you can afford to credit me with a little 
enthusiasm? Just a little, please. 
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eae ate} THE DIXIE BEE [sitet 


January came in with a retinue 
of flying bees, buzzing flies, broody 
hens, and dandelions in bloom. 
This morning, Jan. 12, it was too 
warm outside, even hatless and 
coatless, to frolic comfortably with 
° our strenuously playful kitten who 
runs when you chase and chases when you 
run. But this afternoon something broke 
in a storm, and a cold wave is now reported 
on the way. Warm mild weather it has 
been so far, yet damp and unseasonable, 
bringing colds and grip to countless people 
and causing the bees to consume their stores 
pretty fast. Morning after morning they 
have been out at eight o’clock, working up 
an appetite for breakfast. They seem to be 
wintering all right, if you can eall this 
wintering. So far they have not worn 
themselves out generating heat, that’s sure. 
But we should not like to face a long, lin- 
gering, chilly spring, with depleted stores. 

We have been glad in each of our fre- 
quent winter rains that all our hives are 
tipped pretty well forward. 
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Use 5/7 of a pound of sugar for each 
pound of honey lacking, when feeding sugar 
syrup in the fall, Dr. Miller says, which is 
what I wanted to get. Mr. Bruce Anderson 
has recently sent me a newspaper report of 
the work in North Carolina of Mr. E. G. 
Carr, one of the Federal bee experts, and in 
it Mr. Carr recommends feeding one full 
pound of sugar for each pound of honey 
lacking in the fall. Perhaps Mr. Carr was 
taking into account the point raised by the 
editor, that, pound for pound, the sealed 
syrup stores may not be of equal value to 
sealed honey stores. [See.Mr. Byer’s com- 
ment in his department, this issue.—E. |] 

In this report of Mr. Carr’s work I was 
also interested to note that he advises re- 
queening every second August, and also 
packing hives into winter cases in the fall, 
even here in the South. If the winter losses 
in the South are from 5 to 15 per eent, as 
Bulletin 325 estimates, perhaps better win- 
ter protection will do away with a large 
part of this, and being sure of queens in 
the fall eliminate most of the rest. 


*ee 


The new hive arrangement on p. 30, Jan. 
1, interested me a lot. I feel as tho Mr. 
McCready has rather “ beat me to it,” as I 
had already decided that some day I should 
startle the beekeeping world with some bril- 


liant plan of my own to do quite away with 
lifting. I have gravely considered this 
placing of hives alongside one another, also 
of tiering up on one end of the Long Idea 
hive; and then there are various other 
promising combinations still too vague to 
put on paper, but very superior, as one’s 
own unformed ideas always are. I like 
some things in Mr. MeCready’s hive, and 
some things I don’t. It looks unnecessarily 
spread out somehow, and seems like a more 
awkward arrangement than the simple long 
hive of Mr. Poppleton. I should think, too, 
that it would be more diffieult working with 
the bees in the brood-chamber if the opera- 
tor has to reach across a side super. (“Side 
super” sounds a bit contradictory, doesn’t 
it? One might call them “ wings,” per- 
haps.) On the other hand, this arrange- 
ment makes use of equipment already on 
hand. Then, too, the snug way that the 
brood-chamber is tucked away in the center 
looks as tho it must have advantages. I 
ean’t help thinking that, while winter cases 
with their generous packing may bring 
about splendid results, there ought to be 
some less expensive way to accomplish the 
same thing—less expensive and easier too. 
Perhaps Mr. McCready is on the right line. 


*s 


Another person that “beat me to it ” is 
Mr. Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, accord- 
ing to the notice on page 35, Jan. 1, where 
mention is made of a serial story running 
in the Saturday Evening Post with a bee- 
keeper conspicuous in it. Now, if Mr. Me- 
Cready has evolved my effort-saving hive, 
and Mr. Wodehouse has written my story 
putting the beekeeper into literature, what, 
pray, is there left for me to do? 


Oh heart of mine, we’ll sing! 
And Life’s fair cup of gold 
We'll fill as full of winey song 

As it will hold! 


A song of flashing bees 
With swift, ecstatic wings 

And dauntless mood that flies afar 
And sings. 


A magic-hearted song, 
A song of big desire, 

Of wonder and of witchery 
And fire. 


A yearning song and wild, 
Whose haunting music streams 

Across tired hearts, and brings them back 
Their dreams. 
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‘| NOTES FROM CANADA —__1 


J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 


See here, Dr. Miller; I am a bit 
surprised at what you tell Grace 
Allen as to amount of syrup 
equivalent to a pound of honey 
M sealed in the comb. I thought that 
wa, pretty well settled some time 
ago. Up here 5/7 of a pound of 
sugar will not equal a pound of sealed hon- 
ey, and a general average of experiments 
has shown us that it takes a full pound of 
sugar made into syrup to give the bees the 
equivalent of a pound of honey. This is 
for winter stores. I have no data, and 
know of no way of obtaining any to test 
the matter for any other season of the year. 
[See Dr. Miller’s second “straw,” this issue. 
—Ep. | 
*s * 
Here in this part of Ontario we have had 
a nice moderate winter to date, Jan. 16, 
with but little snow. As beekeepers, if we 
were looking for any cause to complain, the 
lack of snow would be the only thing offer- 
ing for an excuse, as we have had no ex- 
treme cold yet, and bees appear to be win- 
tering nicely. During the next four weeks 
we are apt to have our very cold weather: 
and during that period we like to see a 
good blanket of the “ beautiful ” over the 
clover and around the hives. For our lati- 
tude, abundance of snow is a normal condi- 
tion for our winter season. When we lack 
this covering of nature, something is bound 
to suffer more or less. 


*** 


For a long time I have been of the opin- 
ion that Wesley Foster was a pretty good 
sort of chap, altho I never have had the 
pleasure of meeting him. Just at present I 
have a much higher opinion of him than I 
have ever had before just because I read 
that letter from his honored father on’ page 
1044, Dee. 15, relative to the question of 
taking human life, even as a matter of self- 
defense. The sentiments expre sed in that 
letter are exactly the views held by myself, 
and I never have been able cv reconcile the 
teachings of Jesus Christ as given in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in many other 
places with the view taken by thousands of 
his professed followers, that under certain 
conditions we may kill our fellow-men. 

While on this topic I wish to give my 
hearty approval of an extract from the 
sermon printed on page 1043, relative to 
the claim made by some that the present 
war shows the collapse of Christianity. “It 


is not the collapse of the Christianity that 
Jesus taught, but it is the collapse of the 
Christianity that the church has taught.” 


** * 


In the matter of advertising honey, and 
especially in getting it placed in high-class 
hotels and other like places, I called the 
attention a short time ago to the fact that 
honey is not popular because so many 
people actually do not know how to handle 
honey at the table. Just a short time ago | 
was talking to the manager of one of our 
best hotels in Toronto, and he mentioned 
this matter, saying that honey would be 
unpopular in the high-class hotels until 
some plan could be devised to give an indi- 
vidual service. At present nearly all pre- 
serves, jams, ete., as well as the soft vari- 
eties of cheese, are served in this manner, 
small jars with large necks being used, the 
manufacturers of the different foods put- 
ting it up at their factories. It seems to 
me that the cost of putting up honey in 
this way would be prohibitive for hotel use, 
altho it could, no doubt, be arranged for 
dining-car service where such high prices 
are charged the patrons. It is a problem 
worth investigating, for one who travels 
much knows that very few menus of our 
good hotels include honey. 


**#* 
RABBET SPACING. 


As the editor says on page 1098, self- 
spacing by hive-rabbets was tried many 
years ago. One of the first movable-frame 
hives sold here in Ontario, and called the 
“Thomas” hive, had this feature. But 
very few are in use today by the large 
producers. A notable exception to this, 
however, was the late Wm. McEvoy, who, if 
I am correct, used rabbets for self-spacing, 
and doubtless his sons who now run the 
business use the same style of hive. Judg- 
ing by all the hives of this pattern that I 
eame across while at inspection work, there 
would not be much danger of the frames 
jumping out of these rabbets of the hives if 
they were being moved, as they were mostly 
glued good and tight with propolis. But 
this would not be the case in Mr. McEvoy’s 
apiaries, as they are very particular in their 
beework, and all excess of propolis would 
be removed. From the fact that so good 
an apiarist as Mr. McEvoy used these hives 
altogether, perhaps the principle of rabbet 
spacing has some virtues that have been 
overlooked by others who have tried them. 











GLgANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


BEEKEEPING AMONG THE ROCKIES 


Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colorado 


WINTERING AND PROSPECTS. 

Nineteen fifteen ended up with 
a precipitation above normal of 
nearly four inches. The mountains 
are well supplied with fallen snow, 
and prospects are good for suffi- 
cient moisture for the coming year. 
Alfalfa is in excellent condition, and sweet 
clover is unusually abundant and thrifty. 

The bees so far have wintered well, econ- 
sidering the amount of poorly ripened 
honey in the hives. They gathered honey 
clear into November; and as this honey 
could not be thoroly ripened, it is likely to 
cause trouble later on. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The beekeepers who attend the National 
convention in Chicago will be assured of a 
rare treat. Problems of national impor- 
tanee will be handled. There will not be 
the detailed business to be transacted this 
year so common in years past. We should 
have a feast of good things. Prof. Jager (it 
is hoped) will show us how to clean sections. 


Mr. R. A. Burnett will discuss the comb- 
honey situation from the dealer’s stand- 
point. Editors Root, Dadant, and Town- 


send will diseuss subjects they are expert 
in. We shall have the commercial aspects 
of beekeeping well represented. 

There will be much valuable discussion, 
and we will have a banquet. 

The Hotel Sherman, Chicago, is the place 
where our convention will be held, and a 
live convention is assured. 

Come, and contribute your bit to the 
convention. 

IDAHO WINTERING EXPERIMENTS. 

Mr. Jos. J. Anderson’s wintering experi- 
ments as deseribed by him (page 1016, Dee. 
15) are very interesting and instructive. A 
few things might be said in this connection 
that will add more light to the subject. In 
a footnote to Mr. Anderson’s article Editor 
Root mentions that Idaho weather is similar 
to that of Ohio, but that the climate is 
drier. I take it that Idaho has about the 
same snowfall and cold weather, but a drier 
climate than Ohio. If this is the case, as 
seems true, Idaho has a damper winter than 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and 
Arizona. From my observation, dampness 
is far more fatal to bees than cold. This 
applies whether the cold is external to the 
hive or inside of it. 

One thing that would be interesting to 
know is what the loss would have been had 
Mr. Anderson wintered one hundred of his 


colonies on their summer stands with no 
protection. Myr. Anderson says, “ With 
young and vigorous queens, a hive full of 
young bees, and ample stores, the battle igs 
half won.” Give me these conditions in 
Colorado, and the wintering battle is nine- 
ty-five per cent won. This subject is of 
intense interest to me personally, as I am 
wintering nine hundred colonies in Idaho 
for their first winter. They are packed in 
straw, except the fronts, and the straw is 
covered over with tar paper to keep out the 
snow and moisture. Eight hundred colonies 
of mine are wintering in Colorado with no 
protection whatever. Colorado and Idaho 
are different. 
SPRAYING AND BEEKEEPING. 

The spraying of fruit-trees and the al- 
leged destruction of bees is a complex sub- 
ject. In no ease where investigations and 
experiments have been carried on has the 
work been sufficiently thoro to get at any 
tangible results. In California, the pub- 
lished results of experiments there perform- 
ed are at once convincing to those who have 
passed thru spraying troubles, that the 
experiments did not duplicate the proper 
conditions. The published facts regarding 
the experiments in Australia (page 994, 
Dee. 1, 1915) are so very meager that it is 
surprising scientific investigators would at- 
tach any importance to them. The number 
of colonies is not stated, the acreage in 
bloom within two miles of the apiary in 
relation to the acreage sprayed is not given, 
and doubtless was not even considered. The 
information given is so very meager that 
such conclusions are valueless. Those of 
us who have lived in commercial-fruit dis- 
tricts and seen thousands of colonies de- 
stroyed in the thousands of acres of or- 
chards, cover crops growing under every 
acre of trees (almost), realize the impor- 
tance of this subject. We have seen thou- 
sands of colonies saved bv being moved two 
and a half to three miles from the orchards. 
Honey crops have been saved by moving. It 
is so well established among hundreds of 
our Colorado beekeepers that bees cannot 
exist in commercial-fruit districts that a 
man who does not move his bees when 
spraying begins is placed in the same class 
with the man who allows foul brood to de- 
stroy his colonies when he knows how to 
eure the disease. And another thing, our 
experiment-station men are not trying to 
prove a self-evident condition false by a 
few half-planned, poorly conducted experi- 
ments. 
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BEEKEEPING IN CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the California 
State Beekeepers’ Association was 
held at the Y. M. C. A. building in 
Los Angeles, December 28, 29. 
The question of whether it was the 
regular annual meeting or a “ called ” meet- 
ing remains undecided, there being a con- 
flict of opinion on that point. This will be 
anything but a full report; for to give a 
full report with the feelings engendered 
would offend some who are now prominent 
in the work, tho to follow the usual course 
and say all was peace and enthusiasm 
would be handling the truth somewhat ruth- 
lessly. To follow the undereurrents would 
make a report bristling with things not 
pertaining altogether to beekeeping. So I 
will confine my report to the proceedings 





as nearly as possible as shown on the sur-. 


face, for the benefit of the great majority 
of beekeepers who were not present. 

The meeting was called to order by Prof. 
Willis Lynch. 

An invocation was offered by Mr. Albert 
Miller, of the Y. M. C. A. 

After the address of weleome and re- 
sponse, the business of the meeting was 
ealled for. Here the first fire was drawn. 
President-elect W. H. Allen took the ground 
that no business could be presented, the 
regular annual meeting having been held in 
San Francisco in August, and that no busi- 
ness should now be transacted. The chair 
ruled against this contention; an appeal 
was made to the house, the house sustaining 
the chair. The program was then resumed. 

The seeretary’s report was read and ac- 
cepted. 

Delegates from county clubs made re- 
ports, county inspectors following. In- 
spectors’ reports were favorable, showing 
disease well under control, improved con- 
ditions prevailing in most sections. 

“ Possibilities of foreign markets” by 
Hon. 8. 8. Knabenshue (former consul- 
general to Ireland and China), was then 
heard. Mr. Knabenshue gave a fine talk. 

The different strains of resistant stock, 
by Prof. Geo. A. Coleman, of the State 
University, was then heard. The best part 
of this was the announcement that the Uni- 
versity had aequired the use of an island 
several miles out in San Francisco Bay on 
which the establishment of a bee hospital is 
to be undertaken, the object being to study 
disease, its cure, test disease-resisting 
strains, and make a study in general of the 


bee with an idea of assisting the industry, 
keeping careful records of all experiments, 
and compiling valuable data for the future. 

Practical wax-rendering by T. O. An- 
drews was interesting and instructive. 

M. C. Richter gave a paper on marketing, 
giving a volume of export figures, which 
was altogether an instructive paper. 

The exhibit committee thru Prof. Willis 
Lynch made a detailed report, which show- 
ed that, outside of donations from Stanis- 
laus County and the A. I. Root Co., the 
exhibit might be better known as a private 
exhibit of Prof. Lynch rather than an asso- 
ciation affair. An indebtedness of nearly 
$1100 was shown. There had been some 
opposition to assuming this indebtedness, 
a resolution having already been passed to 
disclaim any expense of an exhibit. Prof. 
Lyneh presented his report in a manner 
that showed that, to disclaim the expense 
after the secretary had admitted that Prof. 
Lyneh had been told to go ahead with the 
exhibit, meant the repudiation of debt by 
the association. The report was finally ac- 
cepted by a vote, after which Prof. Lynch, 
in one of the fairest talks ever heard in an 
association meeting, agreed to accept $212 
as payment in full, this amount represent- 
ing the actual cash paid out of his personal 
funds into the exhibit, but not the expense 
of travel, five months’ time of his son in 
charge of the exhibit, and numerous small- 
er considerations. 

“The Western Honey Bee; Its Fraternal 
Status and Its Financial Straits” was the 
topie of the editor, J. D. Bixby. His re- 
port, while showing the journal at a point 
where it might be expected to pay its way 
in the future, still showed an indebtedness 
of $214 printers’ bill and $199.90 editor’s 
salary. Inasmuch as the editor had ten- 
dered a conditional resignation, making it 
obligatory on the association to provide 
funds to continue the paper or accept his 
resignation, some way must be found to 
finance the journal or cease its publication. 
The Consolidated Honey-producers of Cal- 
ifornia agreed to take the paper over and 
assume all indebtedness. In the future the 
State Association will not own or publish 
a journal, but the Western Honey Bee will 
remain the official organ of the association. 

The farewell address of President Lyneh 
virtually closed the business of the meeting: 
and while many dangerous points had been 
faced that seemed would cause a rupture, 
all ended in harmony and good will, save, 
to be sure, some mental reservations. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


LIQUEFYING GRANULATED HONEY. 

“The honey I extracted last 
summer is all candied hard; and 
while some of my customers seem 
to like it that way, the majority 
of them prefer it in the liquid 
form. Please tell me the required 
heat, and how to proceed.” 

The recipe which was given me some 
thirty years ago, at about the time extract- 
ed honey came before the public, was this: 
“Set the vessel containing candied honey 
on the back part of the stove where it is a 
little warmer than you ean comfortably 
hold the hand, allowing it to remain there 
till the honey is all liquefied.” With only 
a small quantity, this answers very well 
unless you forget all about the honey, build 
a big fire, and allow it to stay there till it 
reaches the boiling-point or nearly so. 
Where this is done, the honey not only 
changes color but the flavor is also very 
much impaired, especially for one who likes 
the delicate flavor contained in nice clover 
or basswood honey. Too much heat is al- 
ways injurious, both as to color and flavor. 
We may consider 212° F. as the boiling- 
point of water; but honey brought to that 
degree of heat would be ruined; and there- 
fore it is not safe to set granulated honey 
on the stove-top or its oven if the honey is 
to be marketed, since such heat is an un- 
known quantity. Moreover, the bottom of 
the honey in any receptacle where liquefied 
by dry heat may go above 212 degrees while 
the top is still in the candied form. For 
this reason I would not advise the novice to 
try the dry-heat plan save for a small 
amount used at home. 

What is called here the “wet plan” is 
generally preferable for all purposes. This 
plan generally calls for the “ wash-boiler,” 
tho any open dish of suitable size is good. 
Some put pieces of brick or iron in on the 
bottom of the boiler to set the vessels con- 
taining the candied honev on; but those 
claiming to know say that wooden strips 
crowded in so they will not float are pref- 
erable, as such will not convey the heat to 
any part of the honey more rapidly than 
will the water in the heating-up process. 

Having the strips fitted in, the vessel of 
honey is to be set on these, and cold water 
poured in by means of a long-spouted fun- 
nel till the water comes up around the 
vessels as far as the honey is inside. It is 
important that the heating be gradual, for 
the reason that the process of melting can- 





died honey must be rather slow, as it is g 
poor conductor of heat. If the heating is 
rapid, that at the sides of the containing 
vessel would be melted and might be in- 
jured before that at the center was little 
more than warmed. This would be especial- 
ly true if the vessel were of considerable 
size. If thru rapid heating the tempera. 
ture at the sides of such a vessel goes above 
the highest point of safety, and is main- 
tained at that point until the honey is all 
reduced, damage is likely to occur, altho the 
temperature at the center of the mass of 
honey may have hardly approximated the 
danger-point. I generally take from three 
to three and a half hours in bringing the 
honey to a temperature of 135 degrees, and 
rarely allow it to get above 150. An oil- 
stove is preferable to either wood or coal in 
that the flame can be rasied or lowered at 
will, and thus a temperature of from 140 
to 145 be kept as long as it is desired to 
have every part of the honey reach the same 
temperature. Basswood and clover honey 
readily liquefy, and become as clear as 
when first extracted, at a temperature of 
45; but I am told that other honeys, like 
alfalfa, seem to need a higher temperature 
to bring them back to their original clear 
and limpid condition, at least a tempera- 
ture of 160 being needed. 

I find that an injury begins with clover 
and basswood honeys if they are allowed to 
stay any length of time much above 165; 
but as these honeys liquefy readily at a 
temperature of 135 to 145 the difference 
between the melting-point and the danger- 
point is so wide that there is no necessity 
for running any risk 

Some claim that if honey is put in glass 
eans and sealed up while hot it will not 
granulate again, and by this claim many a 
lot of honey has been injured, both in flavor 
and color, in that the term “ hot ” conveys 
to the average mind near or quite the boil- 
ing-point. True, if honey is brought to or 
above 212 degrees it will rarely granulate 
again; but the price of such honey will 
depreciate from one-fourth to no sale at all 
with most consumers of extracted honey, to 
say nothing of the injury which comes to 
the market by putting such before the peo- 
ple. I find that any honey which is liable 
to granulate will granulate again if only 
heated so as to liquefy it; but it does not 
granulate quite as quickly after heating as 
it did at first nor as quickly after each 
heating as it did after the one before. 
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EXTENSION WORK IN APICULTURE AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION 


BY PROF. GEO. A. COLEMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Perhaps there is no one subject in all 
the realm of nature-study upon which the 
general publie so much needs enlightenment 
as that of the habits, natural history, and 
anatomy of the honeybee. This is especially 
true when we consider the very close rela- 
tionship existing between the bees and the 
agricultural and horticultural interests of 
man. 

That there is a surprising lack of knowl- 
edge of even the most common facts now 
known in regard to the development of the 
workers, drones, and queen, and the gener- 
al economy of the hive, may seem surpris- 
ing, considering the number of journals 
devoted to apiculture, and the number of 
books published in which these topics are 
discussed. You would not doubt this, how- 
ever, if you had to find answers for. the 
thousand and one questions which the author 
has had propounded to him during the past 
eight months by people who really ought 
to know better. The most surprising thing 
to them seems to be that the bees are actu- 
ally able to go out from the hive, gather 
the nectar and pollen from the flowers on 
the exposition grounds, and return to their 
own domicil without getting lost. As one 
lady expressed it, “Why, I should think 
you would be afraid you would lose them 
all;” and another, “ Oh! you don’t mean to 
say that they really go outside of this 
building and find their way back thru that 
tiny hole in the wall?” and when assured 
that such was the case, “ Why, how really 
wonderful!” Then every one, adults and 
children, even the babies, are always anxious 
to have the queen pointed out to them; and 
on the rare occasions when her royal per- 
sonage permits the operation of egg-laying 
to be witnessed, the favored few who wit- 
ness it are simply entranced. The drone 
is usually taken as a huge joke, and be- 
comes at once the butt of ridicule. The 
many operations of the workers in wax- 
secretion, cell-building, caring for the 
young, gathering and storing of the nectar 
and pollen, when explained, become so 
absorbing to a great many that they come 
around every time they visit the grounds 
“ just to see how the bees are getting on.” 

Realizing that the Panama-Pacifie expo- 
sition would offer exceptional opportunities 
for an exhibit of this kind, and for instruc- 


tion in the matter of handling bees in the 
schoolroom as well as in the apiary, the 
author planned and has earried on success- 
fully during the entire exposition period an 
exhibit, accompanied by demonstrations and 
lectures, which I believe is unique of its 
kind. It may be interesting, therefore, for 
you to know something about the manner 
of arranging this exhibit, apparatus used, 
and the results. 

The “ Observation Beehive Exhibit,” as 
it is known in the eatalog of the Panama- 
Pacific exposition, was organized primarily 
for the purpose of instructing the general 
public, and particularly teachers in the 
publie schools, as well as pupils, concerning 
the habits, natural history, and methods of 
handling the honeybee. 

The exhibit was placed in the Palace of 
Edueation, on floor space adjoining an 
outside wall, and oceupied a space of 12x20 
feet. The space next the wall, and extend- 
ing out six feet, was divided up into three 
compartments, 5x6 ft. by 9 feet high, and 
a small office, which were enclosed separate- 
ly with wire screen to confine the bees when 
they were being placed in the observation 
hives, or manipulateed in any way. The 
space outside these wire cages was occupied 
by a table two feet wide by ten feet in 
length, upon which was placed all the best 
books, journals, cireulars, and bulletins on 
apiculture, all wired down so they could 
not be misplaced but could be readily con- 
sulted. The exhibit also included a modern 
hive for ecomb-honey production complete, 
all the apparatus for the extraction of hon- 
ey and wax, including an A. I. Root auto- 
matie reversible extractor, and all of the 
small apparatus and tools necessary in a 
medern apiary. On wall space at the end 
were placed two large charts illustrating. 
by means of paper models and drawings, 
bulletins of the United States Department, 
the anatomy of the queen, drone, and work- 
er, the manner of secreting wax, collecting 
pollen, ete.—also some models of the honey- 
bee, done in “ modelen” by the pupils in 
the second grade of the LeConte Public 
School in Berkeley, which were particularly 
good. 

The special feature of the exhibit, how- 
ever, were the observation hives containing 
the live bees at work. There were three of 
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these hives, two of my own design and con- 
struction, and one of the eight-frame Root 
observation hives, one being placed in each 
of the three compartments, and containing 
respectively colonies of each of the three 
standard races—Carniolan, Caucasian, and 
Italian, in order to illustrate the character- 
jstics and markings of each of these races 


of bees. These colonies were placed in the 
hives in April, and supported themselves 
thruout the exposition period of eight 
months, with no feeding except a very 


little at the beginning. The manner of 
connecting the hives with the wall and out- 
side is very interesting as showing what 
bees will do when necessary. In order to 
have their entrance raised above the heads 
of the people entering one of the main 
doors of the building which was just ad- 
joining the exhibit, it was necessary to 
place the entrance holes in the wall ten feet 
above the ground, leaving a distance of 
some seven feet between the hives and the 
wall entrance on the inside. This distance 
was bridged, and connection with the hive 
and wall entrance made by the use of wood- 
en tubes, one by three inches in diameter by 
eight feet or more in length, and placed at 
an elevation of 75 to 85 degrees, with glass 
slides for observation placed at a distance 
of about three feet from the hive entrance. 
I have found no trouble in this arrange- 
nent, the bees going and coming thru this 
long tube as a matter of course, and remov- 
ing dead bees and other debris from the 
bottom of the hive, carrying it all out thru 
the long tube to the outside. These hives 
were left open for observation for six to 
eight hours daily, after gradually getting 
them used to the light, which troubled them 
slightly at first, by leaving them open a 
short time every day at the beginning until 
they became so accustomed to the light that 
it did not seem to interfere with their work 
in the least. 

This, I believe, is largely a departure 
from the methods of conducting exhibits at 
former expositions and many fairs, where 
they have consisted mainly of spectacular 
demonstrations of handling the bees with 
the naked hands, having them cluster on 
the naked skin, ete.—a method which has 
justly been condemned because it has caused 
trouble on several occasions, and at best 
gives people a wrong impression of the 
real habits of the bees and of the proper 
precautions to be taken in handling them. 
It has resulted, also, in a distinet antago- 
nism on the part of exposition officials 
against such exhibits. For this reason the 
officials of the Panama-Pacifie exposition at 
first refused permission to allow live bees 
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to be placed in the exhibit—even the di- 
rector of exhibits, Mr. F. J. V. Skiff, ex- 
pressing his disapproval of the plan, mak- 
ing it necessary to do a little missionary 
work and instruct the said officials, and, 
indeed, the entire board of directors, in the 
ways of the humble honeybee before the 
proper permission could be obtained. I 
count it, therefore, as one of the greatest 
victories won by this exhibit, that, thru the 
entire exposition period, there has not been 
one complaint from visitors or officials as 
to any annoyance from the bees, and they 
have had the entire freedom of the grounds, 
flying within a few feet of hundreds of 
people daily, including the throwing of 
four swarms which were duly hived in the 
most approved manner in the presence of 
the admiring multitudes. It also demon- 
strates the fact that the bees can be placed 
in the schoolroom, as also the exact manner 
of doing it, and kept there constantly un- 
der observation without any danger of an- 
noyance to teachers or pupils, allowing the 
children to study their habits daily under 
normal conditions of non-excitement, a 
condition in which they are much more 
likely to retain the facts they learn than 
when they are under the nervous strain of 
something very startling. This fact has 
been abundantly demonstrated by the daily 
visits of hundreds of schoolchildren at the 
exhibit, and by their manifesting the most 
intense interest while there. 

In connection with the exhibit, I have, 
since the first of April, given weekly lec- 
tures illustrated with a large number of 
stereopticon slides, of an hour’s duration, 
on Saturday afternoons, in the Palace of 
Edueation Theater No. 1, consisting of a 
series of four lectures as follows: The Nat- 
ural History and Anatomy of the Honey- 
bee; The Handling of Bees; The Manage- 
ment of an Apiary; The Composition and 
Uses of Honey and Beeswax. 

The attendance and interest manifested 
in these lectures was very gratifying. Start- 
ing with a handful of people, the attend- 
ance rapidly increased until I had the the- 
ater, which seats 150 people, packed, some 
standing in all the aisles and on the plat- 
form at every lecture. In this way I reach- 
ed many thousand people. 

The attendance at the exhibit was steady 
from the beginning, and counts made at 
different times showed an average of about 
fifty people per hour thru the busy hours 
of the day, which would mean several hun- 
dred every day, and many thousands for the 
entire exposition period. On the days when 
the schoolchildren visited the grounds we 
were simply overrun. 
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The exhibit was run entirely with volun- 
teer help, consisting of students who were 
taking our course in apiculture at the uni- 
versity, and other people interested in the 
study of bees. Mr. A. C. Earl, a real-estate 
man, but a lover of bees, gave three half- 
‘ days a week to it. Mr. E. H. Mosher, 
Principal of Emerson Publie School in 
Berkeley, devoted considerable time to it 
simply because he was interested from the 
schoolroom point of view, and was much 
pleased with the results. Among those es- 
pecially interested, I may also mention Mr. 
Augustus Downing, Assistant Commission- 
er of Education in the State of New York, 
who has expressed himself to me as very 
desirous of introducing the system into the 
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publie schools of New York. The exhibit 
was also visited by many of the prominent 
beekeepers of the United States and other 
countries, all expressing themselves as much 
pleased with it. Mr. E. R. Root, editor of 
GLEANINGS, has taken a special interest ip 
it, and my thanks are due him for kindly 
assistance in connection with it. 

The exhibit has also afforded a good 
opportunity for handing out literature re- 
garding our courses in apiculture, bulletins, 
ete., and of securing a large list of names 
and addresses of people interested in bees, 

The exhibit was awarded a gold medal by 
the International Jury of Awards. ; 


[See editorial comment elsewhere. } 





A NEW CURE FOR EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD 


BY TIMBERLINE RIGGS 


In attempting to treat any disease one 
must first understand as fully as possible 
the nature and cause of the trouble itself. 
Without taking up too much space I shall, 
therefore, give a few of my views concern- 
ing European foul brood. If necessary I 
believe I can find facts to support these 
views. 

Very near all of us have some theory or 
belief as to the method by which European 
foul brood spreads in a yard. I believe the 
most common theory, and the one which to 
me seemed most reasonable, is that it is com- 
munieated mainly by drifting nurse bees, 
the infection being contained in the food 
they prepare for the brood. As I understand 
the disease, in an infected apiary practical- 
ly every colony is continually exposed to 
infection—of course to a greater or less ex- 
tent, those with the most vitality being able 
to withstand it, and those with insufficient 
strength contracting the disease. The fact 
that many colonies, particularly the strong 
ones, are able to clean up European foul 
brood without any treatment would seem to 
support this. 

In order for the disease to get a start, 
our bees must in some manner become 
weakened in vitality. Of course some stocks 
are naturally of low vitality; but any stock 
may become weakened temporarily. A 
knowledge of European foul brood and the 
habits of the honeybee, I believe, give us 
the following facts: 

In the spring, colonies come out of the 
winter weak in numbers, and depleted in 
stores and vitality—in fact, at about the 
lowest ebb of the season. Nature at this 
time supplies them with the instinet for 


brood-rearing, possibly, more strongly than 
at any other time. Under this impulse the 
bees raise all the brood they possibly can 
gather stores for, keep warm, and take care 
of, spreading themselves to the absolute 
limit of their brood-rearing capacity, of 
course the weather compelling them to keep 
no larger brood-nest than they can keep 
warm. With a very large brood-nest, such 
as is supplied in modern apiaries, almost 
invariably this period of brood-rearing 
must last longer than with a smaller breed- 
ing-room. 

At this time it is quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that the bees do not feed their brood 
a bit more lavishly than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The honeybee is extremely provident 
and economical except in times of prosper- 
ity. With all the brood they ean care for, 
and in a slight dearth of pollen or nectar, 
it is quite possible:a lot of brood does not 
get all it really needs for its best develop- 
ment. This, it seems to me, must result in 
lowered vitality. We get inferior develop- 
ment and vitality in any of our domestic 
or other animals if neglected as to food or 
other necessaries at any time during the 
period of its growth, and my experience 
tells me it is the same with bees. 

Coincidentally you will find that it is at 
practically this very time that European 
foul brood does its worst damage. You will 
also find that increase or any weak colony 
at any period when the bees are spreading 
their brood as much as possible is quite 
subject to the disease. A colony that has 
reached its capacity for brood-rearing when 
there is an abundance of nurse-bees to take 
care of the brood seldom shows the disease 
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unless there is very little food coming in, 
when they are just as liable to starve their 
brood as a weaker colony. In my experience 
strong colonies never succumb to the dis- 
ease when there is plenty of food coming 
in. 

I have never heard of a case of European 
foul brood found in bees taken from trees. 
Has any one else? Yet these same bees 
transferred into a modern roomy hive in an 
infected locality quickly contract the dis- 
ease. Bees in a tree, left to their own de- 
vices, generally have quite a small brood- 
nest; for if the cavity is large, surplus 
room is quickly taken up with surplus 
stores, and in the spring there is seldom 
more room than that supplied by winter 
consumption. As a consequence the period 
of extensive brood-rearing is much shorter. 
and the bees reach the swarming condition 
earlier. In other words, the chance of any 
brood being neglected is reduced to a mini- 
mum. How else can the immunity to Euro- 
pean foul brood found in trees be explained 
than that they do not get a chance to spread 
their brood like other bees, resulting in 
more or less partial starvation and weaken- 
ed vitality? 

My explanation of my method of treat- 
ment of this disease is quite simple; but 
before giving it I wish to state that I do not 
claim that it is a proven cure or even prov- 
en experience to hold good in all localities 
and under all conditions. With my bees 
and local conditions it works so well that 
I consider it a cure. However, I have never 
handled black bees, nor have I ever experi- 
enced in my apiary European foul brood in 
its most virulent form, nor do I believe any 
one is liable to with good Italian bees. 
Possibly my method may not work with 
black bees or a different locality. I should 
hate to try to eure it with poor bees. The 
experience of others may contradict rather 
than support this article. I give it for what 
it is worth. 


SIMPLY CROWD THEM! 


Now for the eure: In the treatment of a 
colony or nucleus, no matter of what 
strength, take away every bit of room the 
bees are not fully occupying, or a little more. 
and then contract the hive down till the 
bees are crowded, using a division-board if 
necessary. They must not have unoceupied 
room if they are reduced to even one comb. 
If neetar is coming in, that’s all that is 
necessary. If it is not, apply a stimulative 
feeder. I have not found it necessary to 
dequeen, altho if the ease is bad it is liable 
to be because the stock is poor, and for this 
reason I would requeen the worst cases. 
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Their only fault may be an overtendency to 
spread brood. 

In swarming time this is liable to result 
in swarming. Frankly, I do not use it 
much at this time, but unite all of the worst 
cases, making rousing colonies of them, 
dequeen, and feed as- by the usual method 
of treating disease. However, with me I 
consider this treatment almost an annihila- 
tion of my investment, and only the worst 
cases are so treated—not as a cure, but to 
prevent the spread of the disease. How- 
ever, I have very few bad cases—almost 
none in which the disease would overcome 
the bees if I cared to let them wait before 
treating. I must, however, admit that 
spring months in this locality are much 
more favorable than in most. Prior to 
swarming time, and while colonies are not 
yet strong, they may be more or less crowd- 
ed, if necessary. In deciding whether a 
colony will stand this treatment, there is 
room for quite a bit of judgment and 
knowledge of the humor of bees and what 
they will probably do. 

Sooner or later bees treated by this meth- 
od will require more room. Do not give a 
colony super room until it can occupy and 
have use for it; and in giving nuclei addi- 
tional brood-nest, never use drawn combs. 
Use full sheets of foundation and put it on 
the outside, at least with diseased nuclei, 
never spreading the brood. Your nuclei, 
you will find, will build up almost or quite 
as fast in the long run as if you had given 
them abundance of room. 

In regard to brood-spreading, to me it 
has always seemed that bees do best where 
they were not given too much room, and 
they seem to make the room themselves just 
as soon as they really need it. I have never 
yet practiced brood-spreading where I knew 
that I derived any benefit from it. On the 
other hand, many times I know it has cost 
me money. There may be times when there 
is a profit in it, but I do not know when it 
is. Mest beginners always make the mis- 
take of giving too much room to their bees, 
and simply tingle with a burning desire to 
spread brood as soon as there is any to 
spread. I believe this is the most common 
ard costly mistake beginners make, for 
verily it keeps the bees in a state of abso- 
lute discouragement and demoralization. 

Of eourse, where one or two men are 
looking after six or eight yards of 500 to 
1000 colonies of bees one occasionally has 
to give more room than the bees really 
ought to have, for in this case the item of 
labor is supposed to counterbalance any 
loss of crops. But where proper attention 
ean be spared, I consider the giving of room 
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Algoroba-trees growing on the lowlands near the sea, on the 


one of the fine points of judgment in the 
ordinary apiary manipulations. 

Here is another thing I have found out: 
The strain of bees themselves is at least 
half the battle with European foul brood, 
for quite frequently a good Italian stock 
will clean it up of their own accord. I 
much prefer the leather-colored Italians, 
for I have noticed that the yellowest bees 
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lee shore of the Island of Oahu. 


are often most subject to disease. This 
crowding of brood, forcing the bees to 
feed and care for the larve more lavishly, 
is, of course, given only as treatment for 
European foul brood. I know of nothing 
but starvation, shaking, and destruction of 
combs for the treatment of American foul 
brood, altho for me it has very few terrors. 
Overton, Nev. [See editorial. ] 
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HONEY-PLANTS ON THE ISLAND OF OAHU, AS SEEN BY A MALIHINI 


BY LESLIE BURR 


There is but one honey-piant on the 
island of Oahu—that is, but one worthy of 
the name. There are numerous plants that 
yield honey. Some of them yield profusely, 
but they do not count in the crop. When 
the royal palm is in bloom it is alive with 
bees; but the royal palm blossoms only once 
or twice during the year, and each tree has 
its own individual time for blooming. Be- 
sides, it is planted only as an ornament, and 
is found only where planted, and that is 
principally in the city of Honolulu. That 
lantana grows everywhere—that is, when 
given an opportunity. It yields some nectar. 


Then there are cocoanuts, dates, and other 
palms that yield some honey whenever they 
happen to be in bloom. Sugar-cane, when 
attacked by the cane-borers, secretes juice 
very copiously, and the bees step in and 
keep it from. going to waste. Millions of 
dollars have been lost to the eane-planters 
of the islands by reason of the eane-borer, 
and the beekeeper seems to have been the 
only person to profit. This cane-juice hon- 
ey is not an article that can be placed on 
the market for home ronsumption—not even 
if it is sought for by the bakers. In the past, 
prior to the war in Europe, it went to Ger- 
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many. That gathered last season by reason 
of the war still remains unsold. It is at the 
present time in storage, and will probably 
remain there until the end of the war. 

The only real honest-to-goodness honey, 
worthy of the name, is that gathered from 
the algaroba-tree. The native name is 
“kiawa.” In the United States, along the 
Mexican border, it is called “ mesquite ;” in 
the Spanish countries it is called “ algaro- 
ba,” and the botanical name is Prosopis 
juliflora. 

The first algaroba was brought to the 
Hawaiian Islands by father Bachelot in 
1826. He was given the seed at the Royal 
Gardens in Paris. The seed was given to 
him there with the seeds of several other 
plants—several that were thought suited to 
the conditions existing in the islands. It is 
not known just how the seed got to Paris; 
but the supposition is that it came from 
South America. From the original seed 
brought by father Bachelot there is still one 
tree alive. It stands on Fort Street of 
Honolulu. 

Of all the trees on the island, the alga- 
roba is considered the most valuable. Fol- 
lowing its introduction it spread like wild- 
fire, and thrived under every condition it 
met. And there are many conditions that 
exist in but few places. At one place the 
annual rainfall may be over a hundred 
inches, while at a distance of a few miles 
the fall will average but a few inches. The 
eause of this varied rainfall is the moun- 
tains, which have the effect of spilling the 
rain out of the atmosphere, causing it to 
precipitate near the mountain-peaks. 

Stock was the agent that distributed the 
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seed. Cattle are very fond of the s2cd- 
pods; and since the introduction of the 
algaroba the pods have been one of the 
principal stock foods. The seeds, however, 
are very hard, and are not digested unless 
they have been ground, and so were distrib- 
uted. Wherever the seeds were dropped 
they grew as readily as any weed. Low 
land, whether wet or dry, seemed to be ex- 
actly suited to the algaroba. In fact, any 
kind of land on which a tree could grow 
seemed to be all that was asked. In some 
places they grow in dense thickets, in other 
places they are tail trees over three feet in 
diameter. Every piece of land on which it 
is possible for a tree to grow, if not dom- 
inated by the hand of man, is dominated by 
the algaroba. 

The trees reach a height of fifty feet; 
have small pale-yellow flowers in eylindri- 
cal spikes, abruptly bi-pinnated leaves, hav- 
ing from six to thirty pairs of leaflets. The 
pods are gray, sickle-shaped, and from five 
to seven inches long. The trunks of the 
trees are not, as a rule, well formed, being 
either crooked or gnarled; but the foliage 
is beautiful. The wood is the best fuel to 
be found on the island; and as the growth 
of the tree is rapid it is possible to grow 
it for that purpose. The wood is used for 
other purposes than fuel, being very hard, 
with a beautiful color and grain. 

The algaroba blooms during the summer 
months; yields nectar in a copious manner, 
which is of good flavor, color, and body; 
and it is the only good surplus honey ob- 
tained on the island. 

Honolulu, T. H. 
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AS GLIMPSED THRU THE CAMERA 


Some Common and Uncommon Sights among the Bees 


BY H. H. ROOT 


Every season we get a lot of reports from 
beginners, telling of the bees of some colo- 
nies being very large while those of other 
colonies are small. Frequently we receive 
samples of large and small bees. Of course, 
there is sometimes a difference in the size 
of bees in different colonies. But in the 
great majority of instances the difference 
in the size of the workers is due to the 
difference in the size of the abdomen, de- 
pending upon whether they are distended 
or contracted. Bees that have been feeding 
heavily, or those whose abdomens are swoll- 
en because of an overcharged condition of 
the intestines, look very different from 


other bees whose blunt contracted appear- 
ance makes them look very much smaller. 

The first illustration shows two worker 
bees, both of which are distended, the one 
at the left rather more than the one at the 
right. Altho both looked large there was 
an actual difference of about 1/16 of an 
inch in their length. 

The second illustration shows a worker 
bee with a distended abdomen, then a work- 
er with a contracted abdomen, and, last, an 
old shiny bee—from all appearances a rob- 
ber. These bees were all taken from the 
same colony at the same time. So far as 
head, legs, and thorax were concerned they 
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Two bees with distended abdomens, making them look large, 


almost like a queen. 


Photographed on Seed 23 plate; time, one minute. 


were substantially the same size; but the 
difference in the entire length, including the 
abdomen, was very marked indeed. The 
black shiny bee at the right looks more like 
a diminutive drone than worker on account 
of the round blunt appearance of the abdo- 
men. The bee itself, however, did not look 
quite so blunt as represented by the photo- 
graph, for the tip of the abdomen was 
turned down somewhat so that it did not 
show plainly. 


SOME INTERESTING MALFORMATIONS. 


In one hive we found several very curi- 
rious-looking bees running about on the 
alighting-board. They were not making 
any attempt to fly, especially the one in 
particular which had no wings. The illus- 


tration shows three cripples that were alive 
and apparently well when found. How 
long they would have been permitted to 
remain in the hive is hard to say. Some 
of them were so badly twisted that they had 
to turn around and look backward when 
they wanted to walk ahead. 

There were no moths in the hive, no bur- 
rowing-moth larve thru the combs—noth- 
ing of the kind could be found to have 
mutilated the bees. We found these bees, 
however, just after a cold rainy spell when 
the sun and clouds seemed to be quarreling 
to see which could be boss the longer. The 
temperature, moreover, was alternately hot 
and cold. Perhaps the rather peculiar and 
unsettled conditions caused the queen to 
start more brood than the nurse bees could 




















Different sizes of worker bees from the same colony. 
than the wings, while that of the second bee is shorter than the wings. 
Photographed on Seed 23 plate; time, one minute. 


—perhaps a robber. 


Note that the abdomen of the first bee is longer 
i The third bee was an old shiny one 
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Some curious examples of malformation. 
as cheerfully as any bees. 
twisted and deformed. 
eare for, so that some of the brood was 
badly neglected—at any rate, the bee in the 
center, for instance, which, instead of hav- 
ing four wings, had only about half of one. 
It did not have the appearance of having 
had even the stub of the three other wings. 
It seemed to have matured without them. 
Perhaps a sudden turn in the weather ar- 
rested development, even tho these bees in 
the larval stage might have been well sup- 
plied with food. 

The bees in these illustrations were not 
photographed alive, but were killed first by 
being placed under water for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and then dried and sub- 


These bees were alive when found, running about the hive 
Note that none of them have a full outfit of wings, and all of them are badly 


jected to the fumes of hydrocyanie gas for 
about ten minutes. I have tried many ways 
of killing bees, but, none that result so well 
as this plan. Bees kept under water even 
for several hours often have an annoying 
habit of coming to life again and crawling 
about just when you are ready to photo- 
graph them. If they are left under water 
ten or twelve hours they “stay dead ;” but, 
strangely enough, they take on a rather 
water-soaked appearance in spite of all that 
ean be done. If they are placed in the gas 
alive they curl up and get into such un- 
natural positions that it is impossible to 
make them look lifelike. 





THE DISTRESS (OR SMOKE) METHOD OF INTRODUCING; WHY MEN 
FAIL 


BY ARTHUR C. 


The following letter introduces the article: 


“T follow Mr. Miller’s method up to 
letting the queen run in at the entrance. 
Previous to smoking, a regular bee-escape 
board is placed over the cone to receive the 
queen. The colony, of course, is in one 
hive-body. Then 1 proceed to smoke a la 
Miller. Perhaps I had better say this bee- 
escape board is made air-tight. A tight- 
fitting plug (a block with a larger piece of 
tin nailed on to it) is inserted in the hole 
and all weighted down. 

“T had a small flat wire cage, 144x1% 
inches, which is open at one end. Into this 
I put the queen. I think that, if the queen 
is put into this cage without any attendants 
for twenty to thirty minutes previous to 
introducing, it will add the excellent fea- 
tures of the starvation method. 

“Remove the plug from the bee-escape. 
Send in a good puff or two of smoke: Put 
the caged queen into this hole on the top 


MILLER 


of the frames and close up the hole. In 
ten minutes give a small entrance (one 
inch) ; an hour or so later, the full entrance. 
“Mr. Miller says the frames should be % 
inch above the bottom-board (page 370, 
1913). While I believe this is necessary to 
distribute the smoke, I believe it is almost 
equal to the mistake he cites on page 511, 
July 1, 1914, of introducing the queen to a 
full-sized hive, and not filling up the empty 
space to prevent the queen wandering into 
it. If the queen goes directly on to frames, 
well and good; if not, I believe there will 
be trouble. Hence this method of putting 
the queen directly on top of the frames.” 
St. Louis, Mo. J. H. Fispecx- 
Mr. Fisbeck’s use of an escape-board in 
queen introduction is a very convenient ar- 
rangement, and has been used by quite a 
number of people. It is particularly good 
where one’s hives have only a small or shal- 
low entrance, as it makes possible the prop- 
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er smoking of the colony. But the fasting 
which he recommends in addition is quite 
unnecessary. 

The so-called smoke method of queen 
introduction has now had several seasons’ 
trial, and, like every other method of prac- 
tical bee culture, has given varying results 
in different hands. 

Beekeeping is far from a fixed science. 
The bees are a living organism governed by 
certain laws, reacting to external conditions, 
always reacting the same to the same condi- 
tions; but if the conditions vary, the reac- 
tions vary also. 

Two persons attempt a certain method; 
one succeeds, the other fails. They wonder 
at the results, but do not see the cause. 
They may be assured, however, that the 
conditions were different. And until all 
beekeepers become past masters in the art 
of reading bee actions and anaiyzing eondi- 
tions, we may expect wide variations in the 
results of the same methods in different 
hands. The best that*ean be done will be 
to explain and emphasize the conditions 
essential to the suceessful carrying-out of 
a method, and then leave each individual to 
work out his own salvation. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the 
method of queen introduction so closely 
identified with my name should have been 
called the “smoke method,” for there have 
been several methods called by that name, 
and not a few of the older beekeepers con- 
fuse the new with the old. The old was a 
system of smoking the colony more or less 
and letting the queen run in, generally at 
the top; but closing of the entrance was 
not a part of that old practice. 

The new plan is more properly called the 
“distress method,” for by confining the bees 
in a smoke-filled chamber, ard preventing 
their obtaining any relief by ventilation, a 
condition of distress is created which en- 
ables us to do as we please with them. 

Thru the courtesy of Mr. Morley Pettit 
I have been enabled to see the reports of 
the various Canadian experimenters with 
this method as well as the many letters sent 
to me, and also the published reports; also 
at every convention I am asked many ques- 
tions eoneerning it. From all this evidence 
I have been able to get a pretty clear idea 
of the causes of failure by different persons, 
but the successes far outnumber the fail- 
ures, tho we might not think so from pub- 
lished reports; for so long as matters go 
smoothly the operators do not hasten to in- 
form the press. Every little while, by a 
letter or at a convention, I learn of some 
big operator who has adopted the plan and 
of many a lesser light who uses it. For the 
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new comers, and those who are not familiar 
with the “distress method,” let me repeat 
the instructions and then speak of some of 
the causes for failure. 

A queenless colony has the entrance to its 
hive nearly closed, say all but an inch. Into 
this space a cloud of smoke is blown until 
the bees roar; then this space is quickly 
closed. In about a quartér of a minute a 
queen is run in and the space reclosed. In 
ten minutes more the inch space is opened 
and the bees allowed to ventilate slowly, 
That is the sum and substance of the meth- 
od. 

Here are some of the qualifying condi- 
tions: First, the hive must be smoke-tight. 
Open corners, warped covers, cracked floors, 
ete., are conditions fatal to success with 
this method. All possible chance of ventila- 
tion must be prevented. Second, the smoke 
must be such as to create the greatest dis- 
tress and the least danger, and that sort of 
smoke is the thick white choky kind- Third, 
enough smoke must be driven in to fill the 
chamber so completely that no bee will fail 
to feel it. Fourth, the smoke and bees 
should be confined for ten to fifteen min- 
utes, and then relief given slowly as by 
opening only an inch of the entrance. If 
the whole of the entrance is opened at once 
the bees may pour out in a mass and some- 
times the queen with them. They soon 
quiet down, even with only the inch outlet, 
and when quiet the entrance may be fully 
opened. 

Failure has been reported where intro- 
duction was tried on a small nucleus—two 
or three frames—in a full-sized body. The 
cause is usually insufficient or thin hot 
smoke or both. Other failure reports have 
to do with attempts to introduce queens to 
big colonies occupying two stories or hav- 
ing supers on. It is very poor beekeeping 
that calls for changing queens under such 
conditions. It is much like swapping horses 
while crossing a stream. When colonies are 
as big as that, or are at work in supers, for 
gracious sake let them alone! They are 
doing well and working for you, so don’t 
queer the job by butting in. Plan to do 
the requeening at such time as little or no 
honey is coming in, aud when the stock is 
comparatively small. In the northern Unit- 
ed States and Canada, August or Septem- 
ber will be found to be the most advanta- 
geous plan. 

If conditions compel the introduction to 
big colonies during the harvest it is only 
necessary to be sure the whole hive, supers 
and all, are filled with smoke, and that no 
eracks let it leak out; then the queen will be 
as safe as when put into a smaller colony. 
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But it is tough on the beekeeper and tough- 
er on his bees. 

Where a hive does not fit quite evenly to 
the floor, or a very slight crack is open 
between the cover and the hive, it is not 
always necessary to plug them up—just be 
sure the smoke is thick and white, and give 
a little more of it. 

The best test is the tone of the bees’ 
“roar.” It is quickly learned, and the 
trained ear will instantly detect any undue 
subsidence, and more smoke will be given. 
I have several times noticed the sudden low- 
ering of the “roar,” and, on looking around, 
discovered smoke being blown from some 
unsuspected erack. 

Create the distress; see that it is econtin- 
ued for about ten minutes, and you never 
need worry as to the safety of the queen. 

As to the manner of running in the 
queen, use the handiest way—that which is 
easiest for you. If working with queens 
from one’s own yard, taking them by the 
wings and tucking them in at the entrance, 
followed by a puff of smoke before closing 
the small space, is easy for all who are 
accustomed to handling queens. Sometimes 
it is easier to push the cover back at one 
corner, drive the bees back with more smoke, 
drop the queen in, followed by smoke, and 
close the cover. Putting the queen into a 
wire tube and holding the finger over the 
open end until the tube is pushed in at the 
entrance is another way: The escape-board 
on top as given by Mr. Fisbeck affords a 
very convenient place to drop in the queen 
or to put in an opened cage. 

When running in a queen from a mail- 
ing-cage the end is opened and the cage is 
pushed in under the frames, and queen and 
attendants allowed to run in. My entrances 
are all an inch high so I ean do that; and. 
by the way, if you see the attendants being 
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thrown out soon after you open the entrance 
you may be sure you did not give smoke 
enough, and that your queen is in danger. 
Pour in more smoke—thick and white, re- 
member—and reclose the entrance for an- 
other ten minutes, at the same time making 
sure there is no leak by which the bees may 
drive out the smoke or obtain fresh air. 

I find several advantages in the distress 
method over any other I know of. There is 
no long queenlessness of the colony, for the 
new queen may be run in at once on remov- 
ing the old one, the only exception being 
where a colony has been badly overhauled 
in finding the old one. Under such cireum- 
stances, it is better to wait a few hours or 
over night. 

Another advantage is the lack of any 
need of looking up queen-cells, as when a 
colony has been long queenless. If, how- 
ever, it has been so long without a queen 
that a virgin may have hatched it will be 
necessary to find and remove her. And if 
a man must, he may safely introduce a 
queen by this method to a colony with 
laying workers, but it is a piece of poor 
beekeeping. Better add such a colony to 
one with a good queen, giving her the run 
of both chambers for a couple of weeks. 
then separate and give a queen to the 
queenless part. 

Finally, the method yields the highest per 
cent of success. I lose less than one per 
cent of all queens introduced, and I ean 
almost always trace such loss to insufficient 
smoke or some chance for ventilation. 

In conelusion I would give one word of 
caution. Don’t overdo the smoking, for it 
és possible to injure the bees and brood by 
an excess of smoke. However, there is more 
danger of too little than too much. Listen 
to the “roar” a few times and you will 
soon learn how much is needed. 

Providenee, R. I. 


—_——_—_ eon —_ 


SOME OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE SMOKE-IN METHOD 


BY C. 


Upon the advent of any new method 
there are always some who try it with great 
success, and others who fail to make it 
work, with enough praise from the former 
and more than enough condemnation from 
the latter. The “smoke-in” method of queen 
introduction is a case in point. 

Fortunately there are many open-minded 
and careful observers who, if given time, 
will ascertain possibilities and limitations 
so as to establish the conditions for suecess- 
ful general use, or determine the fallacy in 
the method. 


D. CHENEY 





While A. C. Miller, from his own inti. 
mate knowledge of conditions, can work the 
method with uniform success, others wh» 
undertake to use it ean hardly be expected 
to meet with the same success, owing to 
their lack of that knowledge. 

As time passes and experiences accumu- 
late and are reported, some comprehensive 
instructions should be evolved on just how 
to manage the smoke-in operation to enable 
beekeepers at large to practice the method, 
even tho they do not know the “ whyfore.” 

It is not necessary to repeat here any 
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thing in regard to why a queen is accepted 
in one case and not in another. It is gen- 
erally agreed that when a new queen is once 
quietly among her new family there is little 
to fear for her safety. If the bees and the 
new queen can be brought to the same state 
of mind (sounds queer, but it is the best way 
we can express it), or distress, or what-not, 
there is no ground for a fight. When con- 
ditions return to normal, all thought of 
previous differences are forgotten and 
things are accepted as they then exist. 

Every one knows that bees retreat before 
a puff of smoke; therefore when smoke is 
puffed into the hive entrance preparatory 
to running the queen in, the bees leave the 
bottom-board and the bottom-bars of the 
frames in a general route to get away from 
the smoke. The consequence is that, when 
the queen runs in, there is nobody at home, 
and she is alone to fight it out with the first 
guard she may meet. Such a condition is 
about as unfavorable to her acceptance as 
well could be, as all methods have for their 
prime purpose to get the queen into close 
relationship with a large part of the colony 
without causing suspicion or a quarrel. 

It oceurs to me that Mr. Miller’s yniform 





Bees on milkweed. 
Ethelfelts, Virginia. 


Photugraphed by D. M. Bryant, 
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Bees working on prickly-ash, a scrub-like bush 
about 12 feet high. Photographed by D. M. Bryant, 
Ethelfelts, Va. [The original photograph showed 
4 of 20 bees working on this single branch.— 
suecess is due, whether he knows it or not, 
almost wholly to using the right amount of 
smoke in the first place, and then awaiting 
the psychological moment to run the queen 
in when the bees have naturally surged 
back to the bottom-board in their desperate 
effort to make an escape. He is, no doubt, 
able to sense the moment when the queen 
will find everybody home and none looking 
for an intruder. May I suggest that the 
hive be lifted an inch or two, and then 
bumped down hard enough to bring a good- 
ly bunch of bees down on the bottom-board 
a few seconds only before the queen is run 
in? The philosophy of this suggestion is 
that the queen becomes intimately mixed 
with the bees while all are in the state of 
greatest demoralization; and by the time 
things begin to be natural again she has 
reached the combs (still among her new 
family), and is at home. By bumping the 
hive, and so bringing a mass of demoralized 
bees down to the bottom-board, that “psy- 
chological moment ” ean be made to order, 
and utilized, as it would seem, without fail. 

If this should prove to be the deciding 
factor between success and failure it will 
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thus be possible to eliminate much of the 
present uncertainty in the general use of 
the “smoke-in,” and so make it available 
for everybody. 

So many reports of failure with the 
“ smoke-in ” queen-introducing method con- 
tain, in substance, the statement, “I re- 
moved the old queen in the morning, and 
waited until evening to give the colony a 
chance to quiet down, and then smoked-in 
the new queen.” One may feel justified if 
some importance be attached to those par- 
ticular times of removal and introduction as 
affecting the result. 

The morning removal and the evening 
introduction appear to be favorite practice, 
and during the past season I proceeded 
that way with three queens and lost the 
three. This set me thinking. 

It seems perfectly logical to “give the 
colony time to quiet down;” but from 
observation and experience I conclude that 
in such circumstances the colony doesn’t 
quiet down, and the result seems to bear out 
this conclusion. I desire to call attention to 
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these observations, and to suggest for study 
and experiment that bees really “ quiet 
down” only at night (taking no account at 
this time of cold and wet days), which 
should suggest that the logical time for 
removing the old queen would be toward 
evening. Some time toward noon the next 
day, when the old bees are away on busi- 
ness, would be the best time for introducing 
the new queen. This plan would probably 
not influence results with any cage methods, 
but it “looks good ” in relation to any run- 
in method. 

The “smoke-in” appears to me as the 
simplest introduction method yet proposed ; 
but it needs to be better understood, so that 
it will be practicable in the hands of any 
one, whether he knows or does not know 
why he is to do this or that. I have been 
giving considerable thought to this matter, 
and I am giving my observatiors and con- 
clusions to set others to thinking, and in 
the coming season to experimenting, I hope, 
in order that some helpful knowledge may 
be developed. 

Hoboken, N. J. 


——_____+*9—._____ - 


HANDY DEVICE FOR MELTING BEESWAX 


BY J. H. TODD 


I have just finished fixing sheets of foun- 
dation with melted wax, using a little device 
I have made for this purpose, and it works 
perfectly. I never could get on at all with 
the Vandeusen tube fixer; but my device is 
a pleasure to work with, and can be made 
by any one who ean use a soldering-iron. 

The first thing required is a wide shallow 
tea-kettle. Mine is 244 inches deep and 8 
inches in diameter. With a file, eut the han- 








dle off so that it projects only a little way 
over the lid of the kettle. This is done 
because the steam condenses on the under 
side of the handle and drips into the wax. 


It also gives more room for putting the 
wax-container in and out of the kettle. 
Now for a deseription of the wax-container. 

Get a small round cocoa or similar tin, 
about 4 inches deep and 2% inches in diam- 
eter, or slightly smaller than the lid-hole of 
the kettle. Now there are two things to 
solder on—a spout and a handle. In the 
spout cut a piece of tin 1% inches long and 
3% inch wide. Now in a vise or with a pair 
of pliers bend this lengthwise to a V shape 
or angle of 60°; then at one end eut up the 
bottom of the V for a distance of 14 inch 
and bend the cut ends as in A. 

Now take the tin and bend the top like 
the spout of a cream-jug, as in B, and here 
solder on the spout, pointing slightly up so 
that its delivery end is 1% inch above the 
level of the top of the tin. 

Now for the handle. Get a piece of 
galvanized spring steel wire and a piece of 
\%4-ineh round iron (a bolt or scinething of 
that kind); put the round iron in a vise, 
and neatly and tightly coil the wire around 
it till the length of the coil is about 2 
inches. Leave 11% inches of straight wire at 
both the ends of the coil, and slip the coil 
from the bolt or round iron. Stretch it out 
a little so that light will show between the 
coils of wire. With a hammer flatten out 
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the ends of the wire. Now get the tin; and, course, contains the wax, and also a piece 
opposite to the spout, solder on to it one of of flat lead to weight it down. The little 
the flattened ends so that the spiral spring spout enabies one to pour the wax just 
will stick out at right angles to the side of where it is wanted; and if the kettle keeps 
the tin, and so that the under side of the _ boiling, it is just the right heat, and with 
spring is level with the top of the tin. Take a little practice you can run the wax exaet- 
the other flattened end, bend the spring up- ly right. After a time the spout fills up 
ward, and solder this other flat end on to with cooling wax. It is then time to put 
the tin close to the first one; but fix it with it back into the kettle for a moment or two, 
its end only % inch down the side of the A touch of the wax at the end of the spout 
tin. This makes a good handle which will sends it back into the tin. By the way, 
not get hot. don’t have too large a tin or it will prevent 
The working is, of course, plain. Keep the steam that rises from the kettle from 
the kettle boiling slowly on an oil-ctove, keeping the spout hot. 
with the tin standing in it. The tin, of Renwick, New Zealand. 








THE WATERS PATENT HIVE 


BY W. WATERS 





The season of 1914, 1915, in New Zealand can be reared and no time of production 
was the worst we had had for many years, lost in requeening. 
not only in point of honey production but The reader will notice from the illustra- 
on account of the large number of queens tions that the hive is a double one, altho it 
which failed to return after mating. In may be made as a single hive. By inside 
the ordinary hive, where the old queen was measurements it is 46 inches long by 10% 
destroyed and the young queens failed ts inches deep, and is divided by a single 
return, the work of these hives was practi- central division-board, surrounded by gal- 
cally lost for the season. A new hive which vanized gutters two inches wide by 5/16 
I have invented makes possible the presence inch deep. The sides of the gutter are 
of two queens in the same hive for a time, turned over and made double, and rest on 
so that if a queen fails to return a new one the central division. The hive on each side 
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Double hive, permitting two queens, if desired, as used by W. Waters, Papatvitoi, Auckland, N. Z. 
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The interior of the double hive. 


holds 11 frames up to the center of the 
side gutter. The side gutters are 14% inches 
wide by 5/16 inch deep, and fit into keep- 
ers. They ean be lifted out at will. 

There are two movable division-boards of 
38-inch stuff, one on each side. This makes 
it possible to increase or decrease the num- 
ber of frames to the colony. There is room 
for 15 frames on each side. 

Those guards at the entrances are of gal- 
vanized-iron, and ant-proof. They fit in 
behind a galvanized fencing wire turned in 
at the end, driven into the front board, and 
stapled at intervals. They are intended 
only for winter use. 

The bottom-board consists of two railings, 
3 feet by 2, each 4 feet long, which carry 
the flooring nailed flush with the rails back 
and front. 

One great advantage of this hive is that 
it requires no lifting or shifting about the 
apiary, for all the work can be done with- 
out other appliances. I can say, after 
working the hive for two seasons, it makes 
beekeeping an actual pleasure. There is no 
necessity for extra bodies, covers, and bot- 
tom-boards. Where the hive is placed, there 
it remains. 

We will suppose that a beekeeper has 50 
of these hives holding 100 colonies, and he 
wants to requeen them all in the spring and 


at the same time prevent swarming. He is 
sure to have ten colonies in his apiary with 
queens good enough to breed from. Go to 
these ten colonies, and in each ease lift out 
the side gutter and pull out the movable 
division. Now take five frames with the 
queen and place them at the outer end, and 
back them up with a division-board and 
replace the gutter. As this hive takes eleven 
frames to the colony. you will now have six 
frames with no queen left in the main com- 
partment. Back them up with a rough di- 
vision-board, and they will at once build 
queen-cells anywhere from ten to twenty in 
each colony. When those cells are from 
eight to ten or twelve days old, go to all 
your other colonies and do the same as with 
the ten, and at the same time give a cell to 
each queenless six frames. The queen will 
hatch out, mate, and be laying in due time. 
In the mean time the old queen has been 
laying uninterruptedly. When the young 
queen is laying, remove the old one and pull 
out the division. Slide the old queen’s 
frames back to the others and replace the 
gutter and division-board. 

This is a simple method of requeening an 
apiary, preventing swarming, as the young 
queen will not swarm the same season, and 
you ean allow her another frame, making 
twelve if she wants them. 
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The hive is provided with two exits at the 
back, which enables you to hatch and mate 
two queens on those six frames if you wish 
to have spare queens. In that case you 
would separate three frames from the other 
three by a division of perforated zine, giv- 
ing the center comb of each three a cell. 

This hive may be made at very little more 
expense than that of the ordinary hive. It 
is, moreover, far and away cheaper than the 
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ordinary hive in this respect. It requires 
no nucleus for queen-rearing and mating, 
and you are saved all the work therein. 
There is no handling and introducing of 
queens. You require no double plant of 
bottom-boards, bodies, and covers for shook 
swarming. All the work of the apiary ean 
be done with this hive without any other 
plant whatever, and very much better, and 
at half the cost of labor. 
Papatvitoi, Auckland, New Zealand. 





STORES NECESSARY TO WINTER BEES OUTDOORS 
Bees in Pound Packages from the South vs. Wintering in the North 


BY J. L. BYER 


On page 969 the editor, replying to a 
question of Grace Allen, stated that they 
figured on 20 lbs. of sealed stores, including 
combs, as sufficient for northern wintering, 
and that 25 or 30 would be better for the 
North. In my department for Jan. 1 I say 
that for here in Ontario the most of us 
would want double that amount, and that 
we would not have any trouble in getting it 
used by the time our main flow started in 
June. I further stated that Mr. Sibbald 
makes his ten-frame L. hives weigh 70 lbs. 
without the cover, and that many others 
insist on nearly as much. 

Now turn to page 2, Jan. 1, and see what 
the editor claims I say: “ Mr. Byer says 
he himself would require from 40 to 50 
pounds of stores, and Mr. Sibbald uses 70 
pounds.” I have just been to one of the 
extracting-houses and weighed up some 
empty combs and hives, and the results are 
interesting to me, especially when compared 
with the “ 20 pounds, combs and all,” prop- 
osition for outdor wintering. Ten L. combs 
were selected from a pile of extracting- 
comb, these combs having some pollen in, 
but no more than would be in the average 
combs going into winter quarters with bees 
on them. I was rather surprised to see that 
the ten combs weighed 12 lbs. If old brood- 
combs weigh like that in Ohio, then 8 lbs. of 
actual stores, either honey or sealed-over 
syrup, I presume, will carry the bees thru 
the winter. My statement was that I would 
want double the amount specified, so that 
would make 40 minus 12 pounds for combs, 
pollen, ete., leaving a balance of 28 lbs. 
actual stores). How many outdoor winter- 
ers in the north will say that is too much? 
Please hold up your hands. Mr. Sibbald 
makes his hives to weigh 70 Ibs. How does 
that work out in actual amount of stores? 
I weighed a ten-frame hive this morning, 
and found that it tipped the seales at 16 





lbs. This hive has cleats all around top so 
it may be a bit heavier than the ordinary 
run. Sixteen plus 12 lbs. for combs, ete., 
makes a total of 28 Ibs. Seventy pounds, 
hive and all, minus 28 lbs., means 42 pounds 
of stores—pretty generous allowance, I will 
admit, but still quite a long way from 70 
lbs. As a matter of fact, I want more than 
28 lbs. of stores in my hives; and at a 
rough guess I would say that all our colo- 
nies this fall would run, on an average, 35 
Ibs. No, this is not all used in wintering— 
indeed, not half of it is consumed during 
the cold winter months; but after brood- 
rearing starts nicely during the months of 
March and April the stores are rapidly 


turned into bees. Then, again, we often get . 


a lot of bad weather during first two weeks 
in May, and, needless to say, a large 
amount of stores is needed then. 

As to cost of wintering our bees, the 
estimate of the editor is high enough, to say 
the least. Let us figure that item a bit. He 
estimates a cost of from five to eight dollars 
per hive, figuring on that fictitious amount 
of stores, and reckoning said stores at 10 
ets. a pound. In the first place, our bees do 
not winter on stores worth 10 cts. a pound 
—not by any means. Running for extract- 
ed honey, at the close of the white-honey 
flow we have little honey in a L. brood-nest. 
Any honey put in the brood-nest goes there 
during the latter part of the buckwheat 
flow; but more particularly if we happen 
to have a flow in September from asters or 
goldenrod, which does not often oceur. This 
honey is not worth more than 6 cts. in the 
brood-nests, and would bring little more 
than that if extracted. The bulk of stores 
is sugar syrup, and that will stand us just 
about that figure too by the time it is fed. 
On my estimate of 35 pounds to that of Mr. 
Sibbald with 42 lbs., the result would be 
that it costs us for wintering between $2.00 
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and $2.50 per colony—quite a difference 
again, between those figures and the start- 
lers given in this editorial. 

As to brimstoning bees in the fall, surely 
an unheard-of proposition here in the 
North, and the only mention I have ever 
seen in this line was on the part of a good 
friend in the South, who sells bees by the 
pound. The shipping of bees in combless 
packages has a future, but no pound pack- 
age can ever compete in the matter of pro- 
ducing surplus, with well-wintered full 
colonies. No, sir, “it can’t be did.” Wheth- 
er bees will consume more or less stores 
here in Ontario than they will in Ohio— 
frankly, I don’t know. As pointed out, 
what Dr. Phillips says proves conclusively, 
theoretically, that our bees should consume 
more; but as a matter of fact I] am not con- 
vineced that all his claims in that line work 
out in practice. I know that during winter 
we have some thaws, causing the bees to get 
stirred up more or less, and yet not warm 
enough for them to fly; that if these thaws 
are at all frequent, our bees consume more 
stores than they do during seasons of steady 
cold weather. 

The question of insulation is a difficult 
probiem to settle satisfactorily; and while I 
believe in lots of it for our climate, I was 
somewhat jarred in this line when visiting 
friend House to see that while his bees were 
well protected on sides, rear, and tops, yet 
he had absolutely no packing in the fronts. 
Dr. Phillips says that the insulation of a 
hive is just as complete as its weakest place, 
so on that basis of reckoning the bees in 
House’s apiary have no insulation except 
the inch board that comprises the front of 
the hive. It is not necessary to say as to 
how House’s bees winter, and I do not at- 
tempt to make any explanation, but will 
leave that for Dr. Phillips to do. 

As to the matter of snow over hives, I 
should think that in loealities where they 
have many thaws snow would never be all 
over hives very long at a time. When snow 
is over hives very long we find that there 
will be large spaces melted around en- 
traneces, and there is no danger of water 
congealing there. Just at present I only 
wish we had snow over our hives here in 
York Co., as we have none at this date, 
Jan. 12, and we are apt to have severe 
weather during the next four weeks. How- 
ever, I would not advise any one to take 
any chance on my advice not to worry over 
the snow problem, as we have had but three 
winters when our bees have been covered 
over so long at a time. Altho they have 
wintered so well so far, another season 
might tell a different tale. I expect and 
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hope that the north bees are covered over at 
present, and we are doing no worrying. 
Another thing, do not forget that I empha- 
sized the matter of having a quilt over 
frames instead of a board, and that we 
want lots of absorbents over the quilts and 
an air-space between packing and tops of 
winter cases. 

In conclusion, while there is a chance that 
my advice might not be the best for some 
localities regarding the matter of allowing 
snow to drift over the hives, if there is 
anything I am sure of it is this: that 20 
pounds of sealed stores, combs and all, are 
entirely inadequate for wintering bees out- 
doors in our locality; and I again say, 
without any hesitation, that we want double 
that allowance to carry on beekeeping suc- 
cessfully here in Ontario. 

Markham, Ont. 


[ The whole discussion hinges on a careless 
reading and an unfortunate misprint. On 
page 969 the little word “ not ” was omitted 
in the sentence replying to Mrs. Grace 
Allen. It should, therefore, have read as 
follows: “We should figure on 20 lbs. of 
sealed stores, not including combs.” On the 
face of it, it might look as if it were an 
ingenious way to crawl out of a hole. Be 
that as it may, that this must have been the 
meaning is clearly shown by repeated state- 
ments to the same effect in these columns, 
and particularly in the A B C and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture, late editions. On this ques- 
tion we state that “the opinon of the bee- 
keeping 'world is somewhat divided;” but 
we recommend “from 20 to 25 lbs. per 
colony of sealed stores.” This statement 
has stood unchallenged in our A B C and 
X Y Z for the last three or four editions. 
In earlier editions we find the following: 
“See that every colony has from 20 to 25 
Ibs. of sealed stores.” In the light of Dr. 
Phillips’ experiments and the practice of 
beekeepers in the North where it is much 
colder than here, perhaps we should make 
the figures in the next edition read “ from 
20 to 30 lbs. according to locality.” 

The same lack of time, or carelessness, 
that permitted the little word “ not” to be 
left out of the quotation above mentioned 
also caused the misreading of the statement 
as to the amount of stores that Mr. Sibbald 
found necessary for good wintering out- 
doors. We have no excuse to offer, except 
that at the time we had “ too many irons in 
the fire.” 

But when the corrections are all made, 
we still consider that 42 lbs. is a large 
allowance, and 28 los. ample. Some of the 
time the beekeepers of Ontario will be com- 
pelled to use ten-cent honey. On that basis 
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it costs anywhere from $2.80 to $4.20 to 
winter a colony of bees. If they use a six- 
cent honey the figures will stand respective- 
ly $1.68 and $2.52. On the ten-cent basis 
the question may still be asked by some 
whether or not, if we take into considera- 
tion winter losses and the present price of 
sugar syrup, and the price of honey, some 
beekeepers could not afford to import bees 
in three-pound lots from the South. Un- 
derstand, we do not argue this. 

According to one Southern advertiser 3 
lbs. of bees in 50-lb. lots would cost $3.50. 
The express would add from 75 ets. to $1.00 
more. 

On the 28-lb. basis per colony the winter- 
ing on a basis of 6 ets. would beat the 
pound shipments. On the 42-lb. estimate 
the difference with a ten-cent would not be 
great. 

While buckwheat honey may not be worth 
more than 6 ets. per lb., a great majority of 
the beekeepers of Canada are not where 
they ean get buckwheat. An aster honey is 
often dear at any price. Is it not true that 
most beekeepers use a good table honey? 
Sugar syrup is cheaper, but you argue that 
it does not go as far, pound for pound. 

Wintered-over bees, you must admit, 
pound for pound, are not as fresh, vigor- 
ous, and strong, as young bees direct from 
the South. If you can shake more than 
three pounds on the average from your 
colonies in early spring, you are going 
some. 
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While you admit that Dr. Phillips’ obser. 
vations go to prove that bees in a cold be. 
low 57 would consume more stores, you are 
“not convineed that all his claims in that 
line work out in practice.” Why not? 
Have you not observed that, the colder the 
winter or the colder the surrounding atmos- 
phere, the more stores the bees will eon- 
sume? Time and time again we have no- 
ticed in our own locality during a prolong- 
ed severe cold spell that our bees consume 
at least 50 per cent more stores than they 
do during a milder winter. It is the pro- 
longed severely cold winter that causes 
dysentery, as a result of overeating to keep 
warm. Of course, if the winter is too mild 
the bees will use more stores because of 
brood-rearing. Hence it does not follow 
that you “should require even less stores 
than in Ohio.” 

With regard to Mr. House’s practice, you 
failed to state that his yard is located in a 
deep gully, and protected by a high bluff. 
One would almost raise the question wheth- 
er his bees needed any packing at all. Mr. 
House’s practice hardly proves that plenty 
of packing is not needed. 

We are glad to see that you admit, on 
the matter of hives buried in snow, that 
“there is a chance that mv advice might not 
be best for some localities.” There is, in- 
deed, a big chance if reports mean any- 
thing. Some beekeepers, unless the state- 
ment were challenged, would get into trou- 
ble, we fear.—Eb. ] 
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EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD AND MY KIND FRIENDS 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN 


Job had friends who sought to advise 
him in his distress; but we know that they 
only added to his discomfort. So it ap- 
pears to me to be with those doctors who so 
kindly volunteer information for my conso- 
lation. There is “ Doctor ” H. Harley Sel- 
wyn, who, on page 930, Nov. 15, states, “ It 
does sound odd to me to hear of one who 
has been so long in the business meeting 
only now with this disease.” 

When I was a boy, and also since that 
time, I have been a good deal between coun- 
try and city; and therefore, with divided 
experiences, I probably never knew very 
much of either. One thing, however, af- 
forded me great amusement. When the city 
boy came to the country the country youth 
considered him as green as grass. When 
the country youth came to town he was, in 
the estimation of the town youth, a “ hay- 
seed.” Each thought his experience was the 


hallmark of wisdom. There are many bee- 
keepers who have not had European foul 
brood among their bees: and I do not feel 
the richer for having had such experience. 
Then comes Dr. J. E. Crane, on page 
985, Dee. 1. He is a veteran. He attempts 
to encourage by stating “ The shiftless bee- 
keeper may well regard this disease as a 
serious matter if not an actual calamity.” 
There is nothing in Mr. Selwyn’s article 
that affords me the slightest consolation. 
On page 413 J. L. Byer states, “ We dread 
European foul brood more than ever, and, 
contrary to what Dr. Miller’s sentiments 
seem to be, we have more or less contempt 
for American foul brood.” I may flatter 
myself when I say that I think I am as well 
posted on the nature of the disease as is Mr. 
Selwyn. Some of the largest New York 
State conventions for several years have 
been attended by me to get the experience 
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first hand from beekeepers there, and I 
have again and again heard in public and 
in private the information the four New 
York State bee-inspectors had upon this 
disease, and this information still makes me 
dread the disease among our bees. 

Mr. Selwyn’s own article condemns his 
argument. He says, “ Notwithstanding the 
fact that Italians can rise up in the midst 
of European foul brood and overcome it, I 
believe that they must suffer first (some 
worse than others) before becoming im- 
mune to other ravages.” Taking this to be 
a correct statement, should it be no cause 
for anxiety? Is this period of suffering of 
no practical interest? As I said once be- 
fore, I doubt if a strain of bees is immune 
in one locality and not in another. I doubt 
if there are any scientific data for such a 
claim. 

Now as to Mr. Crane: I have put into 
winter quarters 748 colonies of bees. There 
has been plenty of work each season with- 
out looking after European foul brood; in 
fact, it has practically always been a case 
of doing what has been considered the most 
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important, and leaving that which was the 
least important undone. With what I would 
consider a pretty extensive business, the 
addition of this disease to look for and 
stamp out will add very much to my eare, 
to say nothing of the loss thru dead larve 
which would otherwise develop into a work- 
ing foree. We have not only to get rid of 
the disease, but we have to look for it in 
every colony. | shall consider that, for the 
safety of our own bees, as well as a duty to 
other beekeepers in the vicinity. The bees, 
as far as possible, should be prevented from 
coming in contact with diseased larve. 

To save any one from further trouble, let 
me say that, after closely questioning quite 
a number who have had the disease (Euro- 
pean foul brood) among their bees, after 
reading pretty well all that has been writ- 
ten about the disease in American bee liter- 
ature, and after a season’s experience with 
the disease, the kind of man whom I wish 
to advise me is the one who has stamped 
out the disease after it has spread among 
his bees, not one who admits he has never 
got rid of it. 

Brantford, Canada. 
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IS THE BLACK BEE THE STRONGER ? 


BY WILLIAM BEUCUS 





If we introduce a few Italian queens in 
an apiary and secure a general sprinkling 
of yellow thruout the yard, and if, then, we 
leave the queens and drones to cross as they 
please, we shall find that the yellow color 
of the workers gradually disappears. Ob- 
servation of this phenomenon has caused 
many beekeepers to assert that the black 
bee is stronger, more predominant, and, 
therefore, the better bee. Now, it appears 
to me that this is not necessarily so, and 
that a satisfactory explanation of the rever- 
sion from yellow to black can be given. 

If I remember rightly, it was Darwin 
who called attention to the fact that, if a 
number of varieties of fancy pigeons, such 
as fantail, pouter, ete., of various shapes 
and colors, be crossed, and the process then 
continued with the offspring, the shapes 
and colors will become less extreme, and in 
time the contrasts will disappear, leaving as 
a product of this crossing of breeds the 
original wild rock pigeon with its distine- 
tive shape and markings from which, by a 
gradual process of selection, all varieties 
have been bred. 

Now the explanation is as follows: In 
every species there is a constant tendency 
to variation—that is, there are small indi- 


vidual differences. But these small varia- 
tions are not all in one direction. They are 
in numerous directions; hence, in crossing, 
the individual peculiarities cancel each oth- 
er and leave in the offspring the size, color, 
markings, ete., common to the species as a 
whole. Thus the species remains a constant. 
But man watches for variations in one 
direction, and by erossing with each other 
individuals showing the same divergence he 
intensifies, strengthens, and makes perma- 
nent that divergence. Now, if two or more 
divergences are made from the same origi- 
nal stock, as in the ease of the pigeon, there 
still remains in the several varieties an ob- 
secured tendency to assume the characteris- 
ties of the original stock. The crossing of 
the varieties with each other thus mutually 
sancels the tendencies to assume their va- 
rious forms, colors, ete., and strengthens 
the tendency to assume the form, color, ete., 
of the stock from which they originated 
beeause this tendency is common to all 
variations. 

It seems to me this explains the tendency 
of the Italian bee to lose its distinctive color 
and revert to the black. The black is the 
older race from which the yellow has varied. 
The faet that Italian queens and drones are 
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by no me: ns all tinged with yellow is pretty 
strong e idence that the black is the origi- 
nal stock and the yellow a derivative. But 
if the individual differences in the members 
of a species cancel each other, how could 
the distinetive yellow color have become so 
pronounced? It is impossible to give a 
positive answer to this question. 

It is possible and probable that yellow 
was intensified in some*locality thru a proc- 
ess of natural selection, the bees showing 
this characteristic having a better chance 
under changed conditions to survive. In 
our northern country the black bee would 
have the better chance because of the rapid 
absorption of heat during exposure to the 
sun. If you will watch carefully on a cool 
day, when there are clouds, you will find 
that whenever the sun is obscured the flight 
of bees from the fields to the hives de- 
creases; but with the reappearance of the 
sun the flight at once increases. Throw a 
handful of dead bees on the snow in March, 
and you will see that they sink an inch or 
more below the surface. It is because heat 
is absorbed which melts the snow in contact 
with the bee. The lighter the color the less 
the heat absorbed. If these bees flew from 
the hive the darker ones would be warmed 
up quicker and have a better chance to re- 
turn. In a warm country such as Italy, 
possibly the absorption of heat is not bene- 
ficial but injurious, or perhaps yellow made 
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possible the more easy escape from enemies, 
That the yellow bee reverts to the black is 
a common belief, and is indeed true; but 
this does not prove that the black is the 
stronger. It would be possible to breed 
yellow bees for extreme strength, hardihood, 
and yet these same bees with unusual 
strength in crossing would revert to the 
black. Yellow color in Italian bees is the 
conspicuous mark by which they are distin- 
guished from the German bee. Beekeepers 
have associated this eolor with certain de- 
sirable qualities such as quietness on combs, 
resistance to moths, and energy in cleaning 
the hive and keeping it clean. Naturally 
they have assumed that an intensification of 
color was necessarily paralleled by an in- 
tensification of various desirable qualities. 
Hence the breeding for color which may or 
may not accompany hardihood, energy, ex- 
cellence in honey-gathering, longevity, ete. 
This explains the disappointment of those 
who find that the extremely yellow bees 
show no better results in honey erops than 
the blacks. And when, at last, it is unde- 
niable that some of these fancy yellow bees 
are not keeping pace with the blacks to 
which they are reverting it is assumed that 
the black is the stronger. The real truth is 
that the black is the original stock and the 
yellow the derivative, and that, as far as 
strength is concerned, either may be strong- 
er than the other. 
Cadott, Wis. 
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A SINGLE-COLONY WINTER CASE 


BY WILLIAM G. RUSTGEN 


Here is a sketch of a single-colony winter 
ease. The bottom-board has two ineh-strips 
(not shown in the diagram) for the hive 
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to rest on. The case is 25x 30x14, and 
rests on the edge of the bottom-board, 


which is made of %-inch boards cleated 
together. 

In the fall, when the bees are to be pack- 
ed, each colony is lifted off its bottom-board 
and placed on the bottom-board of the ease. 
Then the ease is set over the hive, and the 
space between is filled with packing mate- 
rial, and the telescope cover is put on top 
of all. 

The bottom-board cleats on which the 
hive rests are 26 inches long. The hive cov- 
ers 26 inches, and a four-inch board covers 
part of the rest, and the other two inches 
project beyond the end of the ease. This 
has a piece 1614 x 2 eut out for the end of 
the bottom-board to go thru. 

A two-story hive ean be accommodated 
by putting on another-story winter case. 
By this method a two-inch space is left 
under the frames, and the entrance, of 
course, must be contracted. 


Dyer, Ind. 
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QUEEN - EXCLUDERS 


BY W. C. 


I have noticed several comments on the 
use of queen-excluders by different eontrib- 
utors as to whether they prevent the bees 
from storing as much honey in the supers as 
they otherwise would. As to this, I think it 
may depend upon the kind of honey pro- 
duced, whether comb or extracted. In pro- 
ducing comb honey in bulk or in extracting- 
frames I think their use is absolutely neces- 
sary if the combs are expected to be kept 
free from young bees—at least that is the 
ease here. I produce only bulk comb honey, 
as it brings just as good a price as any, and, 
of course, the bees will store more honey in 
the shallow frames than they will in sec- 
tions. 

It took only a short time for me to find out 
that the use of excluders produces very 
much better results than depending upon 
the chance that the queen would not go up 
into the supers to deposit eggs. One spring 
I had put in full sheets of surplus founda- 
tion, and was expecting a fine lot of bass- 
wood honey, when, on examining them just 
before the flow of honey from basswood 
was due, I found that nearly all the frames 
contained eggs and larve in all stages of 
development. Of course this spoiled my 
chances for that season, and also showed 
that it was unwise to depend upon the ¢a- 
prices of the queens as to where they might 
deposit their eggs. In some seasons queens 
do not go up into the supers, but this is 
only the exception, not the rule. In pro- 
ducing section honey I do not think there 
would be very much danger of the queen 
going above to lay, as the supers are divid- 
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ed into so many different parts by the sec- 
tions, separators, ete. 

As to whether bees will store as much 
above an excluder as they would without it, 
I have never been able to see any difference 
during the main honey-flow; but I rather 
think that they will store more in the su- 
pers during the fall flow. However, as in 
most localities they do not secure much 
more than enough to carry them thru the 
winter from the late flow, this is not very 
important. I never have any trouble in 
getting bees to work in the supers during 
the main honey-flow, when I give them 
sheets of foundation, which I always expect 
to do, as I am convinced that the use of full 
sheets of foundation is a good propostion. 

I notice that the price of zine has been 
raised on account of the war. As the new 
wood and wire honey-boards are so much 
superior to perforated zine I am not worry- 
ing very much. In my opinion the zine ex- 
cluder, entrance-guards, ete., are so much 
outclassed by the wood-and-wire ones that 
they will soon go out of use anyway. I 
have used the wood-and-wire excluders ever 
since they have been on the market, and am 
so much pleased with them that I would not 
use perforated zine if I could get it free of 
charge. 

The latest improvement in excluders, the 
ones with seven wires to each space, are 
still better than the ones that had only three 
wires to the space. I think that the new 
ones will, without any doubt, replace the 
zine ones almost entirely in a few years. 

Stonecoal, Va. 
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CORRUGATED-IRON BEE-SHEDS IN ARIZONA 


BY J. M. 


are 
am 


To show that all sheds in Arizona 
not built of brush and barbed wire, I 
sending a picture of my sheds which are 
built of corrugated iron. The posts are 
4x4x9 ft., made of redwood timber. These 
are set in the ground so that they are 7 feet 
high on the north side and 6 ft. 8 inches on 
the south side. They are located 12 feet 
apart each way. The stringers are of 2x4 
pine lumber, enough to make the combined 
length of the shed 108 feet. The ecross-rests 
for the stringers are 2x4x12 feet; and 
the braces, 1x4x6 ft., are nailed to the 
posts and these cross-supports. 

The corrugated iron is bent down over 
the stringers 16 inches on the south or 
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lower side, and 9 inches on the north or 
upper side. The pieces are nailed to the 
sides of the stringers as well as to the top, 
so that they are not likely to be blown off. 
The ends of the shed as shown in the pic- 
ture are made of the same material. There 
is an aisle for a wheelbarrow between the 
rows of hives in the middle of the shed. 

I have seven of these sheds in all, holding 
800 colonies, two at the home apiary, two 
at the south apiary three miles south of 
Chandler, and three at the west apiary a 
mile west of Chandler. These latter are 
132 feet long. The whole expense was about 
$700, but 1 know that my bees are much 
safer from loss by fire. 
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One of J. M. Hermann’s corrugated-iron bee-sheds at Arizona. Mr. Herman has seven of these in all, 
which hold 800 colonies. 


I once had almost a thousand colonies in 
one apiary in a mesquite location for six- 
teen months, and they did well, but 300 
colonies is enough in an alfalfa location. 

A MOVING SCREEN. 

The sereen that I hold in my hand in the 
picture is for moving bees. The frame is 
made of eight pieces of wood, covered with 
sereen, the dimensions being such that there 
is about 1/16 of an inch play when slipped 
down over the top of a hive. I drive fin- 
ishing-nails thru the front and back of the 
frame into the hive, allowing the nailheads 


to stick out about 4% inch so that they ean 
be pulled easily when I wish to remove the 
sereen after moving. 

I close the entrance with two strips of 
wood. The lower piece is two inches wide, 
and as long as the entrance, so that it will 
just slide into it. To the upper side of this 
a piece one inch square is nailed firmly. 
One nail thru this into the front of the hive 
keeps the entranee closed most securely, 
and yet the whole thing can be quickly re- 
moved. 

Chandler, Ariz. 
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A “NEW” STARVATION METHOD OF QUEEN INTRODUCTION 


BY J. ANDERSON 


In GuEantnes for Nov. 1, page 896, Mr. 
A. T. Rodman gives under the above head- 
ing a deseription of his method of introduc- 
ing queens. This plan, however, is not new 
on this side of the Atlantic. It is thus 
described in the 1904 edition of “ Simmins’ 
Modern Bee Farm:” “ The three things of 
importance to be observed are as follows: 
(1) Keep the queen quite alone for not less 
than thirty minutes; (2) she is to be with- 
out food meanwhile; (3) and to be allowed 
to run down from the top of the frames 
after darkness has set in, by lamplight.” 
Simmins proceeds to suggest a match-box 
as a suitable temporary receptacle for the 
queen, but continues: “ My own practice is 
to carry the queens in the vest pockets, in 
small tubular cages made of fine perforated 
zine or tin, one end permanently closed, 
while the other is pressed into a piece of 


foundation after the queen is in. When 
ready remove the foundation and let her 
run into the hive.” 

Cheshire made exhaustive tests of the 
Simmins method, and gives his testimony 
in Vol. I].—Practieal (published in 1887) : 
“T tried many dozens of experiments, and 
found that by Mr. Simmins’ method it was 
quite easy, not only to introduce but to get 
one queen to lay in half a dozen distinet 
hives in a single week.” 

There are very many beekeepers “ in this 
locality’ who use the Simmins fasting 
method with uniform suecess. It is not 
new, but it is, nevertheless, very interesting 
to find that there has been rediscovered in 
all its details a method described by Sim- 
mins more than thirty years ago. 

Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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THE WINTER CASE ADAPTED TO SOUTHERN UTAH 


BY M. L. SKOUGARD 


Our bees went into winter quarters in 
fine shape. I never saw as fine a fall as 
we are having this year. My bees flew until 
Dee. 10, with the exception of a few days. 
I found them gathering pollen as late as 
Dec. 8. I pack my bees for winter. I use 
a winter case with four inches of wheat 
chaff between two inches on the bottom and 
a six-inch super on top, full of chaff, with 
a cloth over the chaff, the super lid, then 
the cover. I tack burlap on the bottom of 
the super to keep the chaff off the frames; 
then I put a piece of narrow blanket be- 
tween the hive and super to keep outair. 

As nearly as I ean learn, I am the only 
beekeeper in southern Utah that packs bees 
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for winter. Beekeepers here say they do 
not need any protection. But in the spring is 
the time to tell. Last spring I gathered a 
nice surplus of dandelion honey. It is as 
pretty and yellow today as the flower itself. 
Mine were thru with swarming, and my 
bees were on the job when the other bees 
were just building up nicely. When some 
of the beekeepers learned that I was ex- 
tracting so early in the season they said it 
was because I kept Italians, and had queens 
that I gave three dollars apiece for. I 
know that my queens have a great deal to 
do with it, and I know that the packing 
helps wonderfully. 

Parowan, Utah. 


ee 
THE MISSOURI APICULTURAL SOCIETY 


BY AUSTIN D. WOLFE 


For twelve years those in Missouri inter- 
ested in the promotion of beekeeping met 
under the name of the Missouri Beekeepers’ 
Association. At the twelfth annual meet- 
ing, held at St. Joseph, Dee. 7, 8, 1914, it 
was decided to incorporate and to attempt 
something of larger significance. 

Having ineorporated with Columbia, the 
seat of Missouri University, as the princi- 
pal place of business, it became necessary 
to consider the ways and means of building 
up a constituency and of enlisting popular 
interest. In spite of considerations looking 
toward a meeting in December (notably the 
invitation to take position in the “ cireuit ” 
formed by Mr. Pellett and Dr. Phillips) it 
appeared necessary to hold the first meeting 
of the incorporated organization during 
Farmers’ Week at Columbia, January 4-6, 
1916. 

The result justified the decision of the 
executive committee. Two large rooms in 
the Horticultural Building were allotted to 
the society. One of these was used as an 
assembly room, with display of literature 
and honey. The other was a general lab- 
oratory, with no less than six different mod- 
els of hives and an almost equal number of 
supers, all occupying one long table. On 
another table were the implements of the 
craft, many if not most of them being 
home-made and of practical value, which 
easts no discredit on a manufactured arti- 
cle, but merely says that the former variety 
will answer just as well. Then there was 
an extractor, a home-made uneapping-can, 
knives, hive-tools, nailing-frame, wire-im- 


bedder, ete. 


This being the first meeting since the 
granting of a charter, a constitution and 
bylaws were adopted. Then the program 
contemplated a diseussion of beekeeping 
from the start for the benefit of the novices. 
Treasuyer J. F. Diemer, of Liberty, unable 
to be resent, sent a short spicy paper on 
“How I Began.” E. B. Gladish, of Hig- 
ginsville, also unable to appear, sent his 
brother, Mr. Charles Gladish; and the pre- 
sentation of Mr. Gladish’s subject, “What 
Hive shall I Use?” led to a discussion 
which soon brought out the fact that bee- 
men generally are discarding the eight- 
frame for the ten-frame hive, with the 
Hoffman-Langstroth frame. 

The society is most fortunate in coming 
at onee into close relations with the De- 
partment of Horticulture of the State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Leonard Haseman, associate 
professor of entomology, aided by an ad- 
mirable working model of a bee, delivered a 
plain and very interesting lecture on the 
anatomy of the bee. It was the kind of 
lecture that would entertain and instruct a 
gathering of farmers or of scientists—just 
the thing for a rural school. 

But all the time there was a stream of 
visitors who asked to be “shown.” On the 
last day the program was entirely abandon- 
ed, and Mr. Tyler, Professor Haseman, and 
Mr. Darby had their hands full as they took 
elass after class—a few individuals in each 
group—past the tables, explaining the na- 
ture and purpose of the hive, how and why 
it is constructed, answering questions on 
the manipulation and care of bees, elucidat- 
ing the uses of the extractor and of the 
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different implements to be seen on the ta- 
bles, and doing a general promotion work. 
Young men were there who wished to make 
their farm incomes greater. Students from 
the university were there, attracted by what 
they had learned in their courses in ento- 
mology; women and girls were there who 
liked honey and were willing to help pro- 
duce it. Some teachers and county super- 
intendents were there, who manifested a 
ready sympathy in the thought that boys 
and girls might take blue 1ibbons at school 
fairs for honey just as well as for corn, 
poultry, or puddings. The society gained 
a new outlook upon its opportunities, and 
the prospect is highly encouraging. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
President, E. E. Tyler, Columbia, Mo.; 
vice-president, Emil F. Nebel, High Hill, 
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Mo.; secretary, Austin D. Wolfe, Park. 
ville, Mo.; treasurer, J. F. Diemer, Liberty, 
Mo. 

The tone of the convention was in a 
marked degree optimistic, and the prospeet 
before the society is better defined than ever 
before. Without entering into details jt 
may be said that the society plans to enlist 
the co-operation of the extension depart- 
ment and the home economies department 
of the university, and to inaugurate a cam. 
paign to popularize the production, con. 
sumption, and sale of honey on the farms 
of Missouri. A convention for next year 
is already projected in which it is hoped 
that an interest far greater in kind and in 
extent than anything in the past will be 
manifested and maintained. 

Parkville, Mo. 


<——————— 


A CABINET FOR HOFFMAN FRAMES 


BY M. B. WHITE 


Several years ago I vis- 
ited a friend who gave me 








my start in the honey in- 
dustry. While at his home 
T noticed a chest in his 
honey-house similar to the 
one here illustrated. [ im- 
mediately proceeded _ to 
make one like it, which has 
about one-fourth the ea- 
pacity of the one I now 
present. It was not very 
long until it was too small, 
so I have just completed 
the new one. 

Following are specifiea- 
tions: 

18 pieces 1 in. by 4 in. 
by 8 ft., used for top, bot- 
tom, and back; 12 pieces 1 
in. by 4 in. by 6 ft., two 
sides; 12 pieces, 1 in. by 1 
in. by 6 ft., doors; 1 piece 
1 in. by 4 in. by 14 ft., 
braces; 1 piece 1 in. by 4 
in. by 8 ft., braces. 

The work took me about 
a day and a half, working 
irregularly without any- 
thing to go by except a 
rough drawing I made and 
the actual frames. I had | 
no tools but a saw, ham- AV} 
mer, square, and plane. 

Waco, Texas. 
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HOW TO BIND GLEANINGS 


BY M. H. TEISBERG 


GLEANINGS contains so many valuable 
suggestions that it is well worth while to 
save the back numbers for future reference. 
I think all will agree that the most satisfac- 
tory way to keep them is to have them 
bound in book form. My way of binding is 
so satisfactory, and so easily and cheaply 
done, that I should like to pass it on. Al- 
most every beekeeper has all the necessary 
implements and materials except the stitch- 
ing-frame, which I will describe. 

An ordinary carpenter’s bench-vise can 
be used as a press. Proceed as follows: 

Arrange the twenty-four numbers that 
constitute one volume of GLEANINGS in 
order, and remove the advertising pages 
from all except the first and last numbers. 
Leave three or four advertising pages on 
each of the latter to serve as fly leaves. If 
all the advertising pages were left on, the 
completed book would be too bulky. 





AA, uprights; B, baseboard; CCCO, cords; 
D, top-bar; EEEE, nails or tacks. 


This done, true up the top and back edges 
of the volume and put it in your bench-vise 
between two smooth boards and screw up 
tight. The back side of the volume should 
be up, and should project about a quarter 
of an inch outside of the boards. Take a 
saw and make four cuts across the back of 
the volume so as to divide the back into 
five more or less equal parts. Guide-marks 
may be made first with a pencil if you like. 
Make the cuts one-sixteenth to one-eighth 
of an inch deep. 
any of the wire stitches that are in the way 
by twisting them out with the point of a 
knife. 

The next step is to sew your book to- 
gether, and for this purpose you will need 
a stiteching-frame. Almost any one can 
make a frame good enough in a few min- 
utes like this: 


Before sawing remove: 


Take a piece of plank or board six inches 
wide, or wider, and a foot or a foot and a 
half long, and to one side of it nail a frame 
six or eight inches high and as long as the 
plank. This frame is simply two uprights 
with a straight stick nailed across the top. 
Stretch stout cords between the top of the 
frame and the side of the plank, spacing 
them to correspond with the notches you 
sawed in the back of the volume. 

You are now ready to stitch your book 
together. First tie your thread to the sec- 
ond cord from the top; then take the last 
number of the year and place your right 
hand between the middle leaves. Insert the 
needle in the second notch from the top, 
and draw the thread thru. Then put it thru 
the third notch on that side of the third 
cord which is furthest away from you. Re- 
insert it in the same notch, but on the side 
of the cord which is nearest to you. Put it 
out and in at the fourth notch in the same 
manner, then go back to the third, second, 
and first notches, and finally out where you 
started. If you have drawn the thread up 
snugly the cords will be drawn into the 
notches. Proceed in like manner with the 
remaining numbers, being careful to have 
them in proper order. Remove the book 
from the frame by cutting the cords, leav- 
ing the ends about one and a half inches 
long. 

Now screw the book up tight in the bench- 
vise as before, and hammer the back down 
smooth. It should have a rounded shape. 
Paste a strip of muslin on the back, letting 
the sides overlap about an inch. This strip, 
together with the cords, forms the hinge on 
which the book opens. Let it dry in the 
vise all night. 

The cover is made of pasteboard covered 
with any kind of cloth you please. A care- 
ful examination of any cloth-bound book 
will give a good idea of how it should be 
made. Paste it together. Fasten the cover 
to the book by pasting the outside fly leaves, 
the ends of the cords, and the overlapping 
edges of the back strip to it. Leave it in 
the press to dry or the covers will curl. 
Flour paste is good for this work. To 
spread it smoothly use a kitchen-knife. 

Books bound in this way open flat with- 
out danger of breaking. They are much 
stronger than ordinary books, and I am 
sure that mine will last a lifetime. 

As to the time it takes, the work is such 
a pleasure that one will be almost sorry 
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when it is finished. The stitching of a vol- 
ume of GLEANINGS takes about an hour. 
Making the cover will take about another; 
so that, with making the sawcuts in the back, 
stringing the cords on the frame, pasting, 
ete., the time needed will probably not be 
far from three hours. Of course this does 
not include the time needed for the paste 
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to dry; but you can be doing other things 
in the mean time, so it is hardly fair to 
count that. If you are a stickler for smooth 
edges you can take the book to a printing- 
shop and have it trimmed. This, if done at 
all, should be done just after taking from 
the stitching-frame. 
Ashby, Minn. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PIPING AND QUAHKING 


BY J. D. ELLIS 


I have been greatly interested in the 
diseussion between you and Dr. Miller in 
regard to “quahking of queens.” A few 
years ago I was walking home from the 
postoffice with a queen in my pocket. Sud- 
denly near a swampy wood I heard what I 
supposed was a duck quacking. It began 
in loud slow tone, and ended in quick low 
tone. I and my companion with me said, 
“ Wild ducks,” and hunted for them. None 
were found, and we proceeded. Further on 
we heard the same sound again, and at once 
we said “wild ducks.” But this was in 
high open field, and we were puzzled. Nei- 
ther of us had ever heard that the queen or 
any bee ever made a sound. After close 
listening we discovered that the sound came 
from my pocket. We took out the cage, 
listened, and were astounded. We told it 
around the country, but none would believe 
us. You may call it “ piping” if you wish, 
but we certainly thought it was ducks. In 
boyhood days I have often seen a partridge 
“drumming.” Standing on a log it flaps its 
wings without moving, first slow and loud. 
but getting more rapid and faint. I have 
wondered if the queen does that. 

Montreal, Quebec. 


[The following letter from the editor to 
Dr. Miller will explain :] 


Dr. OC. C. Miller :—I enclose a letter from Rev. J. 
D. Ellis, Montreal, Quebec, in regard to the quahk- 
ing of queens. This is the first instance I have 
heard of where the quahking was made outside of 
the queen-cell. He describes it so minutely and so 
accurately that I am inclined to think the queen 
made this sound inside the cage. Did you ever 
hear or know anything of this kind? I have always 
been under the impression that the piping that you 
refer to was a very different sound from the quahk- 
ing. The quahking is more like the quacking of 
ducks and the piping like zeep-zeep-zeep—that is to 
say, sounds like a very minute, infinitesimal (if I 
may so express it) squeal. The piping that I have 


referred to, as queens answering each other back 
and forth in our office from separate queen-cages, 
was the sound of the infinitesimal trumpet—a very 
minute sound like some of the upper notes of a vio- 
lin. The quahking, as I understand it, would sound 
like the coarser notes, the coarsest that the ordinary 


small violin can give; in fact, I believe that a good 
violinist could produce either sound that the queen 
gives. I think there may be some misunderstanding 
between some of our subscribers and yourself and 
myself as to the actual difference between quahking 
and piping. If you have any circumlocution of 
language that will describe either I hope you will 
do so for the benefit of Mr. Ellis or any one else. 
E. R. Roor. 


[To this Dr. Miller replies: ] 


Note that Mr. J. D. Ellis says he had never 
heard that the queen makes any sound; so as this 
was the first time he ever heard a sound from a 
queen he would not discriminate closely between 
piping and quahking. He calls the noise ‘* quack- 
ing,’’ but he describes piping, for he says it began 
in a slow tone and ended in a quick tone. The be- 
ginning of quahking has always seemed to me as 
if the queen were hurried, although I think the 
tones are of equal length. Certainly I don’t be- 
lieve any one would think that quahking begins in 
a slow tone, while piping does. 

I feel quite confident it was piping Mr. Ellis 
heard, and that there is yet no proof that a queen 
ever quahks outside a cell, although the difference is 
not all—I think not mainly—made by being in or 
out of a cell. 

If you will wait till next summer, and then listen 
patiently some evening to quahking and piping, I 
think you will say that quahking is distinctly dif- 
ferent from piping, and that the difference is one 
that cannot be made by confinement in a cell. 

After reading again your letter I will say that 
you are right about the difference in the two 
sounds, except when you speak of piping as being a 
“minute sound.” That would convey the impression 
that it is a very faint sound. It is sharp, shrill, 
piercing, but not at all minute, for I’ve heard it 
distinctly several feet away from the hive. I think 
you are right that a violin could well imitate both 
sounds. When a queen begins quahking in reply 
to the piping of another queen, the quahking, as 
I remember it, seems louder than the piping, but 
I doubt if it really is, for, as already said, I've 
heard piping at quite a distance from the hive, and 
I don’t remember to have heard at the same dis- 
tance the quahking reply. Your word “squeal” 
is not a bad one to describe piping. 

C. C. MILLER. 


[Has any one of our readers ever heard 
a queen “ quahk ” outside of a queen-cell? 
Piping never is the same as the sound of 
wild ducks in the distance. We still incline 
to the opinion that Mr. Ellis actually heard 
“ quahking.”—Eb. ] 
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Heads of Grain From Different Fields 
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The Backlot Buzzer 
BY J. H. DONAHEY 
The fellow who says he don’t pay much attention 
to his bees, but figures to keep a hive or two fora 
little table honey, seldom gets more than he figures 
on, 





Report of Michigan’ s Fiftieth Meeting 

With an attendance of almost two hun- 
dred, the Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
held its fiftieth annual convention at Grand 
Rapids, December 15, 16. It does not fall 
to the lot of every beekeepers’ association 
to enjoy a fiftieth anniversary, and the con- 
sensus of opinion of those present was that 
Michigan held a worthy celebration, and one 
that has left pleasant memories. 

The meeting was marked by several in- 
teresting and novel features. One of these 
was the banquet supper, so kindly provided 
by the G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis., 
and by the A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Another feature was the giving 
of medals. 

In place of the usual half-dozen entries 
there were over forty different exhibits; and 
in the comb-honey and light-extracted-honey 
classes competition was very keen. The 
medals are cell-shaped, one inch and a half 
in diameter, and bear on one side the por- 
trait of L. L. Langstroth, suggested by Dr. 
Phillips. 


The medals were provided as follows: The 
manufacturers of bee-supplies, The G. B. 
Lewis Co., The A. I. Root Co., C. P. Dadant 
& Sons, R. & E. C. Porter, The Marshfield 
Mfg. Co., The Kretchmer Mfg. Co., and the 
Gus Dittmer Co., gave the gold medal. This 
medal is ten-karat solid gold, and known as 
the manufacturer’s medal, value $50.00. 

The Michigan jobbers in bee supplies: The 
A. G. Woodman Co., M. H. Hunt & Son, E. 
D. Soper, and The Beekeepers’ Review per 
E. D. Townsend, provided the silver medal. 
This medal is known as the jobber’s medal, 
value $20.00. 

The bronze medal is provided by the 
association, and is known as the association 
medal. 

The medals were much appreciated, and 
declared appropriate and beautiful in de- 
sign, and created much interest during the 
meeting. Many of the beemen present de- 
cided that the winners would have to put 
up the finest of exhibits next year or the 
medals would change hands. 

While there were over forty entries at 
this convention we are preparing for many 
more exhibits at the next meeting, in Lan- 
sing. The object in providing the medals 
will, no doubt, be attained. That is an 
exhibit worthy the name and the State of 
Michigan, and one that the public will come 
to see. 

For our fifty-first meeting we hope to com- 

bine more features that will make this side 
of the convention a big drawing card to 
the general public. 
" Among our many visitors were some 
prominent beemen from other parts, includ- 
ing: Dr. E. F. Phillips, Prof. Jager, John C. 
Bull, George Williams, R. F. Holtermann, 
J. Danzenbaker, Dr. Kohn, and others. 

The interest in the meetings was well 
sustained thruout, and the attendance at the 
closing session was equal to that of the 
earlier sessions. 

President Running in his address alluded 
to the value of the summer apiary demon- 


’ stations, and touched upon the possibility of 


some of the Smith Lever funds being used 
for apiary demonstration work. 

The program was full of valuable and 
instructive papers, which contained some 
excellent suggestions and ideas as follows: 

E. D. Townsend, ‘‘ Running Outyards for 
Extracted Honey.’’ 

Morley Pettit, ‘‘ Notes from the Year’s 
Work.’’ 

C. P. Dadant, ‘‘Size of the Brood-cham- 
ber.’’ 

Prof. J. H. Haughey, ‘‘Phases of Queen- 
breeding.’’ 

Prof. Jager, ‘‘ Beekeeping in Minnesota.’’ 

A. H. Guernsey, ‘‘ Tranfserring Bees.’’ 

R. F. Holtermann, ‘‘ Question-box.’’ 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, ‘‘Some Lessons of the 
Last Half-century.’’ 
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O. H. L. Wernicke, ‘‘Beekeeping as a 
Prison Industry, and its Reformative Influ- 
ence.’’ 

Ira D. Bartlett, ‘‘ Business Principles and 
System a Big Asset in the Success of the 
Apiarist.’’ 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, ‘‘Outdoor Wintering.’’ 

Morley Pettit, ‘‘The Bee Business in Can- 
ada as seen by a trip through Different 
Provinces.’’ 

The winners of the challenge medals were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, 
manufacturers’ gold medal; E. E. Coveyou, 
Petoskey, jobbers’ silver medal; David Run- 
ning, Filion, association bronze medal. Med- 
als have to be won fhree times before they 
become the property of the exhibitor. 

Lansing was chosen as the place for the 
next meeting. The A. I. Root Co. and M. H. 
Hunt & Son announced that they would be 
hosts to the beekeepers at that time, when 
they would serve a banquet supper. Those 
present at the banquet at Grand Rapids will 
remember what a pleasant time was spent, 
and visions of another good time at the 
Lansing meeting are already rising and will 
no doubt materialize at that time. 

F. Erie Millen, See. 

East Lansing, Mich. 

Eastern Massachusetts Meeting 

The January meeting of the Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts Society of Beekeepers was held 
in Boston on January 8. There were 36 
members present, and four visitors from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Allen Latham, of Norwichtown, Ct., 
was the first speaker on the list. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘Building up Nuclei into Full 
Colonies.’’ Mr. Frank C. Pellett, of Atlan- 
tic, lowa, was given a royal reception when 
he was announced as the second speaker, and 
talked to the society on Latham’s subject, 
after which questions were put to both these 
men, and a very profitable discussion en- 
sued. 


Boston. Benjamin P. Sands. 


Death of Delos Wood 


The attached clipping was taken from the - 


Los Angeles ‘‘Times’’ of January 7: .. .. 


BEE EXPERT DIES. 

SANTA BARBARA, Jan. 6.—Delos Wood, pioneer 
apiarist of this county and Ventura, died here today 
of heart failure superinduced by a severe cold. 
Wood is acknowledged as a bee expert of the state. 
For thirty-two years he had been in the business. 


Mr. Delos Wood was highly respected by 
the best of the bee fraternity thruout Cali- 
fornia; has been very active as a member of 
the different beekeepers’ organizations; was 
a writer of no mean talent on bee topics; 
one of the main stays of the California State 
Beekeepers’ Association, and a regular cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘Western Honey Bee.’’ 
He was an honorary member of the State 
Association, and president of the Ventura 
County Beekeepers’ Club. 
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All beekeepers knowing Mr. Wood will 
feel the loss of this grand old man who re- 
tained his good nature and bright laughing 
ways almost to the last day of his life. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Geo. L. Emerson. 


Michigan Beekeeper Passes 

Mr. William E. Forbes, of Plainwell, 
Mich., died January 2, 1916, at the age of 
75, At one time Mr. Forbes had as many as 
200 colonies, and was one of the most ecare- 
ful and methodical beekeepers in his state. 
He has kept bees for over forty years, and 
Was an expert in bee management. He dis- 
posed of most of his bees last year to a 
fellow beekeeper. Mr. Forbes was one of 
the oldest members of the State Association, 
and attended a great many of its meetings. 
The beekeeping fraternity has lost a good 
eraftsman and a true friend. 

A Beekeeper. 


In a Cold Country 

This district is well on toward Hudson’s 
Bay, and is pretty cold now and then. To- 
day, Jan. 5, it is about 30 below zero—the 
coldest day this winter so far. 

I find Italian bees do well here in a nor- 
mal season. We have a good deal of small 
timber in this part of the country, and the 
bluffs in which this timber is contained have 
an abundance of wild flowers, together with 
wild strawberries and raspberries. Last 
summer a three-frame nucleus built up to 
ten frames full, and yielded me 60 full sec- 
tions besides. Moreover, I had to rob the 
brood-chamber of some honey during early 
August, in order to give them room. Alto- 
gether I got about 80 lbs. from this colony. 

In 1904-’5 I bought three nuclei for New 
Liskeard, in Temiskaming. These nuclei 
filled seven hives that season, and gave me 
about 100 lbs. of comb honey besides. The 
climate and conditions there are about the 
same as here, so you see it is hard to place 
a limit to the producing area of our friend 
the bee. 


Melfort, Sask., Jan. 5. Geo. Weaver. 


The Loss by Weight when Feeding 

I do not think that Mrs. Allen will find 
out just what she wants to by your own and 
Dr. Miller’s answer in the January Ist num- 
ber. If a colony is short 10 Ibs. of honey 
she wishes to know how much she will have 
to feed to make up 10 lbs. of sealed stores. 
Dr. Miller’s answer of 5/7 of a pound of 
sugar for every pound of stores short would 
mean 10 lbs. of syrup in the feeder. 

This thing was discussed in Gleanings 
some time ago, and the most of the beekeep- 
ers agreed that there is a loss between 
feeder and sealed stores—that to make a 
pound of sealed stores a pound of sugar 
should be fed, no matter how much water 
is added. 


Grosvenordale, Ct. Ernest Ryant. 
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Thou shalt not kill—Exopus 20:13. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery.—Exopus 20:14. 

There is none other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.—AcTS 
4:12. 

A few years ago a book came out entitled, 
I think, “The Traffie in Girls,” and it made 
quite a sensation, especially among certain 
lines of people. Later on came another 
book, perhaps from the same author, en- 
titled, “ The Traffic in Little Girls.” Since 
then our nation has been stirred up by the 
war against the “ white-slave ” traffic, and 
some of us began to think it was pretty 
well done away with; but every little while 
our daily papers in the great cities have 
given occasional glimpses to the effect that 
things are not always as they look on the 
outside. 

Dear friends, it is my sad duty to show 
you in this Home paper that something 
worse than the traffie in Jittle girls is still 
going on in some of our great cities—some- 
thing worse, if possible, than the great war 
aeross the seas, and, I might almost say, 
worse than the liquor business, were it not 
that it is a part and an outcome of this 
same hellish combination. I mean that there 
is a traffie going on in poor innocent and 
helpless motherless and fatherless babies— 
babes from a day old to a week old, and 
that these poor helpless and homeless in- 
fants are being murdered, not only by the 
hundreds but by the thousands. How de- 
voutly I wish some one could tell me it is 
not true, and that I have been misinformed! 
It is a rather long story that leads up to it, 
but is something the whole wide world 
should know about. The gradual steps that 
have led up to it should be a warning to 
those who are about to take the first steps 
that look so harmless, out of the “ straight 
and narrow path.” 

Some good friend mailed me a supple- 
ment to the Baltimore Star, dated Dee. 20. 
The large heading reads: 


Startling Facts in Report of Governor’s Vice Com- 
mission ; Social Fabric of Baltimore City Seriously 
Undermined; Leaders of Professional, Church, 
and Social Circles Involved in Exposure; Trafic 
in Girls and Babies is Astounding; Open Vice 
Conditions Pale before Orgies of the So-called 
Best People. 

A group of leading physicians, social workers, and 
business men of Maryland, named about three years 
ago by Gov. Phillips Lee Goldsborough to study and 
report on vice conditions in Baltimore city and the 
state at large, have just affixed their signatures and 
forwarded to the Chief Executive of Maryland one 
of the most remarkable documents ever compiled in 
the history of the country. 


Below I have clipped brief extracts, 
taken here and there, which might indicate 
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that it would be nothing strange if the Al- 
mighty should (if there is no let up) send 
down fire and brimstone on Baltimore as he 
did on Scdom and Gomorrah. 


The tremendous social sore is of such great scope 
that members of the commission consider publica- 
tion of the general conditions of the same impor- 
tance to the community as would be the vital neces- 
sity of the surgeon’s knife to the individual in an 
extreme appendicitis case. 

VAST PUBLIC MENACE. 

Starting out from the report with a horrible leer 
into the face of the community are the facts that a 
heavy percentage of the local population is suffering 
in some form from the most horrible and loathsome 
disease known to the medical world, and that most 
inadequate facilities are provided by the hospitals 
for the treatment of this public menace. 

Men and women of all races and colors are in the 
grip of this monster, and even children are by no 
means free from its grasp. 

Thru the efforts of Dr. Walker, these horrible 
facts so aroused the sympathies of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., that the latter has contributed $6500 for 
each of the next three years to maintain a clinic at 
the John Hopkins Hospital to handle this disease. 

A separate examination of the professionally fast 
women showed that 96.61 per cent indicated the 
presence of this terrible disease or one only slightly 
less loathsome. 


“We found that,’’ continues the report, “‘ accord- 
ing to our rough estimate, 24 per cent of the girls 
in these houses are feebleminded; that is, have not 
intelligence enough really to realize what they are 
doing. It is nothing short of monstrous for such 
persons to be found in such a life; they are abso- 
lutely nonresistant, and are an easy prey to con- 
scienceless madams and victims of the degraded ap- 
petites which many men possess. 

“There are inadequate facilities for the detention 
and segregation of feeble-minded boys and girls 
above 16 years of age. The practical significance of 
their being at large is that when free they are al- 
lowed to propagate their kind. We have numerous 
examples of feeble-minded girls who have had two 
or three children, and some who have had four or 
five. Their offspring are nearly always of the same 
type. It is of economical value to the state to put 
a stop to such propagation, to say nothing of the 
humane aspect of the case.” 


“It is this woman’s business to acquire and to 
exhibit the youngest and most innocent girls that 
ean be procured,” savs the report. ‘‘ The greater 
their delicacy or charm or beauty the greater profit 
she can count upon their yielding her. Once they 
are captured and under her sinister subjection, she 
sees that they are on hand and accessible whether 
they are sick or well, in season and out of season. 


The above is only part of the prelimi- 
nary to the “ Traffic in Babies.” Omitting 
several columns of details, we come to the 
following: 

“There are two well-known institutions in Balti- 


more which will receive infants immediately after 
their birth and keep them permanently. The par- 


ents, by paying to either of these institutions from 
$100 to $125, are relieved of all responsibility, and 
The 


velinguish all right and claim to the child. 
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mortality in these institutions varies from 75 to 95 
per cent. The mortality of infants nursed by their 
mothers is less than 10 per cent. 

CALL IT MURDER. 

“We do not attempt in this study to settle the 
many complex problems relating to the illegitimate; 
but we believe that the facts show that society’s 
method in many instances is one of repression and 
virtual murder. This is a harsh word, we grant, 
and would fain substitute a gentler term; but after 
all is said and done, that which we have reported 
is virtual murder, and slow and cowardly at that. 
It would be far more humane to kill these babies by 
striking them on the heads with a hammer than to 
place hem in institutions where four-fifths of them 
succumb within a few weeks of malnutrition and 
infectious diseases. It is a 1ew weeks of suffering, 
a few weeks of going down to death by a process 
that is slower than the hammer, but in most in- 
stances just as sure. Hedged in by our system of 
shams and our fabric of lies, we refuse to call it 
killing them; we dignify it by the softer name, the 
smoother term, of putting them into institutions 
where they will be cared for. But nearly all of 
them die, and many of us know that they die, and, 
moreover, may think that it is better that they 
should die. 

“All of this is done in the effort to preserve a 
family’s good name; to prevent a girl's reputation 
from being smirched, to save the man in the case 
from facing the consequences of his act. All togeth- 
er, it is a well-organized hushing-up by a system of 
subterfuges and repression in order that the certain 
individuals shall not have to face openly what they 
have done.” 

And now comes the sad final summing- 
up: 

“A calculation was made concerning the infants 
under one month of age that had been placed in the 
institution by the city for 1900 to 1914 and had not 
been removed, except by death, under a period of 
six months; among all these children there was not 
a single survivor—a mortality of 100 per cent.” 

Under another section, devoted to general condi- 
tions, the report states: 

“The dead infants are buried in a large hole, 
which serves to accommodate from 75 to 100. From 
time to time, as they die, their bodies are placed in 
the hole and covered with a few shovelfuls of earth. 
When the hole is filled with bodies another hole is 
dug alongside of it, and the bodies of infants that 
have been buried for several years are taken out 
and their bones thrown away to make room for new 
burials. In a small plot of ground it is estimated 
that about 5000 infants have been buried. 


I read the above to Mrs. Root just before 
retiring; and in thinking it over I decided 
that all the police in the world, and all the 
legislation, and, in fact, nothing would 
avail Baltimore but a visitation of the Holy 
Spirit; and then our last text came to mind 
—“ None other name under heaven.” When 
the wicked men and women who are respon- 
sible for the untimely death of these inno- 
cent babies shall be converted and go down 
on their knees before an angry God, then 
will help come to Baltimore and other 
cities like her. Finally I knelt down and 
prayed the good Lord to move Billy Sun- 
day to go to Baltimore. At that time I had 
no knowledge he had any such plan in 
mind; but next mail brought the weleome 
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news that the great city was already “up 
in arms,” preparing the way for his com- 
ing. Below is the heading of an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun: 


15,000 kneel in prayer; 1250 meetings held to 
pave way for Billy Sunday; all classes represented: 
devotions last for half an hour, and blessing is asked 
on evangelist and work. 


Some of you may say, “ Why, brother 
Root, your prayer was not answered in the 
above, for the matter was planned long be- 
fore you prayed.” To which I answer, 
from Isaiah 65:24, “ Before they eall I will 
answer; and while they are yet speaking, 
I will hear.” 

Let us look at the matter a little. Men 
and women break God’s holy command 
against adultery; and to conceal the crime 
they commit murder or pav money to some 
one else to do the murdering. It is not 
grown-up men who ean protect themselves 
but helpless babies—their own offspring, 
because they are respectable people (or 
claim to be), and dare not own their own 
children. We read about and sing about 
“the heathen in their blindness bow down 
to wood and stone;” but are there any worse 
heathen in the whole wide world than in 
“Glorious America,” “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave”? May God 
give Billy Sunday grace to realize the size 
of the task he has undertaken. 
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‘‘ CHIGGERS ” AND REDBUGS. 


As to “ chiggers,” I am sometimes attacked by 
them, but not often, and never, I think, when in my 
work clothes. ‘This I ascribe to the fact that, when 
dressed for work, I always use the spring-steel trou- 
sers-guards commonly worn by bicyclists. The guards 
are well worth wearing, too, to keep out dust, tickle- 
grass, weed stubble, and. other rubbish when one is 
working in the farm or garden, tramping the roads, 
or exploring the woods and fields. 

Carthage, Mo. BENJAMIN C. AUTEN. 


I think very likely the trousers-guards, 
or, in the absence of them, tying a string 
around the ankles, would largely keep off 
these troublesome insects. I would suggest, 
however, that at the same time you put 
kerosene around the tops of your shoes, as 
1 have frequently had the redbugs get 
around on to my feet below the ankles. 
Perhaps I have failed to mention that there 
is seldom any trouble from these insects if 
you keep away from the wild grass and 
other vegetation in the woods. Where the 
land is under cultivation there is seldom any 
trouble of this kind. Keeping down grass 


and weeds around the home will very much 
aid in keeping the premises clear of such 
pests. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING 





SOME GLIMPSES OF OUR 
FLORIDA HOME AND 
GARDEN. 

When we came here 
the first week in No- 
vember I made haste 
to plant some potatoes. 
The only good sprout- 
ed seed to be found on 
the market was $2.25 
per bushel. Cut No.1 
shows them 40 days 
after planting. It is 
now (Dee. 31) about 
50 days, and some of 





the hills are 2 feet 
high, covering the 
ground. There are a 


few potatoes already 

nearly the size of small hens’ eggs—no 
bugs, no blight, not even a flea-beetle, to 
make the leaves full of small holes; in 
fact, I do not think I ever saw perfect 
potato foliage until I came to Florida. In 
the background you see one of the mulberry 
trees I have so often spoken of; also a 
banana, slightly touched by the frost—the 
one or two that we have had, but none so 
far to hurt anything except sweet pota- 
toes.* 





* At the left of the house in the background is 
the great rubber tree. Three years ago last June it 
was just coming out of the ground; now it is 20 
feet high and 50 feet wide in its spread of branches. 
. Root says I shall have to move the house or 
the tree. 








Fig. 1.—Red Bliss Triumph potatoes planted Nov. 11. 


Photographed 40 days later. 

Cut No. 2 shows another bed of potatoes 
about 30 days after planting. Thru the 
center of the bed is a row of loquat plums, 
set out only a year ago, but all containing 
more or less bloom. On the left is a clump 
of the roselle bushes I have written about. 
The foliage has dropped off, but the “fruit” 
is still good. We are having it every day 
with eut-up oranges. Just behind them is 
an orange-tree full of fruit. 

Cut No. 4 is my favorite Royal grape- 
fruit, still bending with its load of fruit in 
spite of the fact that one or more are taken 
every day for my “fruit supper” with a 
couple of apples brought from Ohio. 








Fig. 2.—Bliss Triumph potatoes 30 days after planting. 
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umes, as well as rye, bar- 





ley, etc., have been grown 
as a winter cover crop, and 
then plowed under in the 
spring, in order, by green 
manuring, to introduce n 
trogen into the soil, aid th: 
activity of useful soil bac 
teria, and improve the tex 
ture, humus content, and 
general condition of th 
soil. Then potatoes, cor 
sugar-beets, and other crops 
have been grown on th 
test plots to find out how 
much the fertility of th 
soil has been improved b; 
this treatment. 





Fic. 3.—Buckwheat sowed in November. 


Cut No. 3 is explained by the two letters 
below. I found the bees on the blossoms 
the first time on Christmas. 


Mr. A. I. Root:—I am a beekeeper in a small 
way. I have 40 stands for comb honey. I take 
GLEANINGS, and like it much. I read very care- 
fully your experiments in Florida. I am trying to 
propagate buckwheat that will stand sun and wind, 
and not blast. I have seed from the third selection, 
and think it quite an improvement. I should like to 
send you some seed for you to plant in Florida; and 
if it produces a good crop, I should want you to 
send the seed to me for next year’s planting, and 
would send you some more seed ground here. In 
that way I could get two selections in one year. 

Nelson, Pa. FRED H. SELPH. 


Later.—I sent you the buckwheat yesterday by 
mail. I would drill it about three inches apart, and 
use some fertilizer. I find that 3-8-10 fertilizer is 
about the thing for buckwheat. The buckwheat I 
sent is all from one stalk, 1113 kernels. 

FRED H. SELPH. 


SWEET CLOVER IN CALIFORNIA, SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE WAY IN WHICH IT IS 


BRINGING UP BARREN SOIL. 

I am sending your herewith an article clipped 
from the Redlands Daily Facts under date of Sept. 
28, that seems to me to contain so many valuable 
things about sweet clover that it should have as 
wide a circulation as possible. There seems to be 
no limit to the possibilities of this plant in building 
up and rejuvenating old soil. Indeed, it is surely 
becoming known as a factor in the welfare of future 
generations. 

Redlands, Cal., Oct. 20. P. CO. CHADWICK. 

A DESPISED WEED PROVES PRECIOUS BOON TO 

FARMERS. 

The story of how this unappreciated native 
‘‘weed” has been found to increase the yield of sub- 
sequent crops, following its incorporation into the 
soil, to a greater extent than any other legume ever 
tested in California, is told by W. M. Mertz, super- 
intendent of cultivations of the Citrus Experiment 
Station of the University of California at Riverside, 
in a circular on “ Melilotus Indica as a Green- 
manure Crop in Southern California,’ just publish- 
ed by the University of California, and obtainable 
free by writing to the College of Agriculture at the 
University. 

Here is related the story of how for many years 
past the University of California has been testing a 
wide variety of “cover crops”’ at Riverside and 
elsewhere. Various clovers, vetches, and other leg- 


Photographed after only 30 days. 


The resulting increase i: 
fertility has been wmost 
gratifying. Land on whic! 
common vetch had beer 
plowed under gave an increased yield of 18.7 per 
cent; burr clover, 30.4 per cent; and Canadian peas 
13.4 per cent. 

But when sweet clover was grown and plowed 
under, the yield of the test crops following showed 
an actual average increase of 64.8 per cent. 

This is nearly half as great again an increase of 
yield as it has been possible to obtain by plowing 
under cover crops of rye or barley, and applying 
also 1902 pounds of nitrate of soda or 1188 pound 
of dried blood per acre. 











_Fig. 4.—Our Royal grapefruit tree close to the 
dining-room door. “ Short-cut from producer to con- 
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Another remarkable merit of this new cover crop, 
sweet clover, is that it is extremely effective in pre- 
venting “ plow-sole,”’ or irrigation hardpan, an ail- 
ment to which a large proportion of irrigated or- 
chard soils in California are liable. Frequent cul- 
tivatons of dry pulverized soils, together with fre- 
quent irrigation, tend to wash down the fine clay 
particles and deposit them in a dense, hard layer of 
varying thickness just under the cultivated area, 
and thus soils become impervious to water. Sweet 
clover, however, though an annual plant, in six 
months sends its roots deep down, often as much as 
eight feet. This great root system is extremely use- 
ful to the orchardist, keeping the deep layers of the 
soil in good physical condition and opened up for 
irrigation. 


The inereased production of a crop up to 
64 per cent is certainly wonderful if there 
is not some mistake in the figures. It illus- 
trates again how much there is to be dis- 
covered all round about us if we go to 
work with faith and enthusiasm to develop 
God’s gifts. 

SWEET CLOVER. 

From Cowley County, Kansas, comes an authentic 
report of a man who pastured 35 head of cattle 
weighing 500 pounds apiece; 6 sows and 33 suck- 
ling pigs on nine acres of sweet clover from April 
10 to May 6. The sweet clover had been seeded in 
the spring of 1914, and was, therefore, but one 
year old. On May 26, after the stock had been 
removed for twenty days, the sweet clover was grow- 
ing rapidly, and had reached the height of eight 
inches. From Harvey County, Kansas, comes an 
equally authentic report of a man who, up until 
May 22, had been pasturing his milk cows on sweet 
clover that was but one year old. So well had these 
cows been doing on the sweet clover that the owner 
was delighted with the results and the quantity of 
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GOD’S KINGDOM COMING. 

I have been for some time past making 
clippings from our exchange periodicals in 
regard to the “ temperance wave,” and now 
there are so many that I thought at the time 
must have a place that they would pretty 
nearly fill a single issue, and even if we did 
so, there would be two troubles: First, be- 
fore they would get to Medina and get in 
print they would be out of date. Secondly, 
many of you would find you had read the 
same thing, or a later version of it, already. 

On the last day of 1915 we found in our 
Bradentown daily the following: 

DRY TERRITORY TAKES IN SEVEN MORE STATES; 
OVER 3000 SALOONS AND MANY BREWERIES, 
DISTILLERIES, AND WHOLESALE HOUSES 
WILL CLOSE. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—Seven states become dry 
at midnight tonight. Over three thousand saloons 
and a large number of breweries, distilleries, and 
wholesale liquor-houses will be closed. 

The states are South Carolina, Iowa, Colorado, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Arkansas. 

The Idaho laws are said to be the most drastic in 
the country. It makes the possession of any kind 


of liquor a crime. 
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milk received, and quite likely those cows are still 
in that same field. On that particular farm there 
was plenty of alfalfa; but owing to losses caused 
from bloating, the owner was afraid to risk valuable 
cows in an alfalfa field. 

We should like very much to hear from others 
who have made this same observation, and should 
like to have any other interesting facts for or 
against sweet clover which will be of value to the 
man who is thinking about seeding this crop. 

It seems absolutely certain that sweet clover will 
find a place on many grain-belt farms, which cannot 
be filled by either red clover or alfalfa. It is, 
therefore, important that we get as many facts 
from one another as possible-—Farmer and Stock- 
man, 


SWEET CLOVER—35 ACRES, 

I am very much interested in the new sweet clover. 
Will you kindly send me a few seeds when the crop 
is harvested? ‘The farmers are just beginning to 
sec the value of this wonderful plant in this part 
of the state, and one friend of mine has put in 
ihirty-five acres this year after trying three acres 
last year with which he was so well pleased that 
he planted the larger field. 


Princeton, Ill., July 21. G. S. RICHARDSON. 


THE AVOCADO PEAR IN JAMAICA. 

I am sending you under separate cover a seed of 
the avocado pear. You mentioned the alligator pear 
in GLEANINGS in the early part of the year. I 
thought you would like a seed. This seed is not of 
the alligator kind, but they grow here. The avocado 
pear grows here without cultivation of any kind. 
When there is a good crop a lot of the fruit is fed 
to pigs when ripe. At present we can get two fair- 
sized ones for one cent and a half. The alligator 
pear is called so because of its shape. 

HERBERT HOLLI. 

Brown's Town, Jamaica. 
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From the Plain Dealer of Jan. 1 I clip 

as below: 
SEWER GOES ON DRUNK. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., Dec. 31.—Twenty-five 
thousand pints of whisky, brandy, and rum confis- 
cated by the State Prohibition Department, were 
emptied into a sewer here yesterday. The process 
required three hours’ work by four men who worked 
in relays to prevent being overcome by the fumes. 


And now comes one of my “ happy sur- 
prises.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer has hereto- 
fore favored license rather than prohibi- 
tion; and it has also carried “ booze” ad- 
vertisements, at least to some extent. In 
the daily for Jan. 4 I could hardly believe 
my eyes when I read the following: 


HOME MAP-MAKING. 

While belligerency is making over the map of 
Europe, prohibition is making over that of the 
United States. The first day of the new year de- 
serves a high place in the annals of the drys. 

Seven states were added to prohibition territory 
with the dawning of Saturday, bringing the total 
number to nineteen wherein the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants has been outlawed. From one 
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ocean to the other and from the Gulf to Maine the 
dry territory stretches, with only a break here and 
there, where a wet or local-option state intervenes. 

The closing of so much territory to the liquor 
business on New Year’s day marked the culmination 
of an exceptionally successful year for the drys. In- 
to state after state they carried their fight on the 
saloon, meeting their opponents in legislatures or 
before the people, and usually worsting them. In 
Ohio they met defeat when the dry amendment to 
the constitution was rejected in November, but that 
was one of the few reverses they met during the 
year. 

And the fight of the drys will continue unabated 
during 1916. 

Six states are to vote on complete prohibition be- 
fore the year ends; and a seventh, Florida, may put 
the issue to the test. In addition to these contests 
for statewide prohibition the drys will continue to 
press their enemies’ strongholds upon the issue of 
local option. Four states remain which have so far 
refused to enact laws establishing local option. In 
Pennsylvania, the greatest of the four, not even the 
campaign pledge of a popular governor and the 
governor’s later strenuous efforts to make the pledge 
good, were sufficient to secure the enactment of such 
a law. 

It is not impossible that, by the end of the new 
year, half the states of the Union will have com- 
pletely outlawed the traffic in intoxicants. Even 
the possibility is significant of the trend of popular 
thought on the problem of the saloon. 


After reading the above, it occurred to 
me I had not, for some time, noticed any 
“booze ” advertisements in the Plain Deal- 
er, and I have just searched over several 
issues, and don’t find one. For years past 
I have been pained because not one of our 
Cleveland dailies seemed to have the courage 
to follow other great cities and announce 
“No more whisky advertisements.” May 
God be praised if it is really true that our 
leading daily has decided to take the lead. 





WHAT “BOOZE” MAY DO 


The superintendent of our Sunday-school 
recently told us about a young man of his 
acquaintance who gave great promise, not 
only of being a great scholar but of being 
one who would likely be a blessing to his 
age and nation. A member of our Bible 
class told us further that he became an 
expert civil engineer, and was employed by 
the government to survey for miles along 
the Atlantic coast, and, if I am correct, he 
did a large and important work along the 
eoast of Florida. Well, this man, highly 
connected, of such education and ability, got 
to drinking, lost his position, and, in spite 
of all his great circle of friends and rela- 
tives could do, went down and down. 

Recently here in Bradentown, out on the 
dock, we had a bad fire. A hotel built near 
the boat-landing, on piles driven into the 
water, was burned. You might thnk that, 
with water below and on every side, it 
would be an easy matter for the fire com- 
pany. Not so. It was only by wading in 
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the water that the firemen could work. Now 
read the clipping below from our Braden- 
town daily about this same expert civil 
engineer. 


The body was burned beyond the possibility of 
certain recognition aside from peculiarities of the 
teeth, which were recognized. 

J. P. Petroutsa, proprietor of the hotel, stated 
today that Gray was a roomer at the hotel, that he 
occupied the room with an employe, who awakened 
him just before the employe took the plunge to safe- 
ty in the waters of Manatee River. 


It was reported his helper not only 
“awakened him,” but that he got him out 
of bed, and he must have gone back again 
into the burning building. This is nothing 
so very strange. Do you recall what I said 
about the boy who persisted on lying across 
the track before the coming train? I will 
tell you something more abovt that. In 
taking him toward home we came to a 
eattle-guard. I cautioned him, and tried to 
help him get across safely. He struck me a 
brutal blow, then tried to run across, slip- 
ped down between the sharp-edged timbers, 
and when I got him out the blood was 
trickling down into both his shoes.* 

Away back in that good old book we are 
told “It biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder,” and, again, “Yea, thou 
shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst 
of the sea, or as he that lieth on the top of 
a mast.” 


MICHIGAN PAPER TELLS WHAT RESULTS FROM 
GETTING RID OF SALOONS. 

BENTON HARBOR, Mich., Dec. 1.—An editorial 
recently appearing in the News-Palladium, of this 
city, presents at once an emphatic statement of the 
results of getting rid of the local saloon, and an 
honest man’s argument for the extension of those 
benefits to the whole state. The paper says: 

“Our experience here in Berrien County should 
convince every thoughtful and intelligent: person that 
the abolishment of the sale of liquor by law is the 
best possible thing that can happen. Right here in 
Benton Harbor we have noted the effect in the way 
of a more orderly city, more happy homes, brighter- 
faced children, and many more cheerful women; and 
not only this, but there are scores who, previous to 
this important change, were scantily clad and poor- 
ly fed, who now enjoy the necessities and many of 
the luxuries of life. 

“If a single drunkard were saved, and one fam- 
ily made happy, then the great reform would be 
worth all that it has cost us. But when there are 
scores of them, and when our streets are practically 
cleared of drunkards, the number of prisoners in 
our county jail reduced, and the expense of carrying 
on criminal litigation in this county cut down to a 
minimum, it would seem that all fair-minded people 
would be convinced of the desirability of the blessed 
state of affairs that we now enjoy; and it would 
also seem that all unselfish people residing within 
the borders of this county would be willing to work 
with zeal and energy to bring about statewide pro- 
hibition in order that every one within the borders 
of Michigan may be as blessed as we are ourselves.” 





* After this, when I supposed he had gone home, 
I end him once more, lying across the railroad 
track. 











